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Wanted: A New Deal 


HE first year of the New Deal has 

ended. The books have been closed. 

Let us peep within their covers. In the 
first few pages almost everything is red ink. 
Soon a change appears, and more and more 
toward the end, black ink takes the place of 
red. Hope rises as the entire 
record is surveyed. The na- 
tion as a whole seems to 
be moving forward toward 
greater economic security 
and justice for all. 

What of the state and lo- 
cal situation? Have local gov- 
ernments been doing their 
part toward the making of a 
better America? Here the 
record is more mixed, the 
trends are more confusing. 
Despite some encouraging 
signs here and there, one 
does not get the same feeling of hope. 

The desire to play pauper has appeared. 
Because the national government offers some 
emergency aid, local pressures arise to shift 
more and more of the burden to distant 
shoulders. The partnership which many de- 
sire is one in which the local units spend the 
money and Uncle Samuel foots the bill. 

The repeal of the prohibition amendment 
put a new responsibility on state and local 
units. In many places it has been abused. 
The saloon and some of its old appurtenances 
have returned or are returning. Law enforce- 
ment shows no great improvement, if any. 
Public corruption has not visibly decreased. 
Though local budgets have been reduced, the 
spoilsman has found new areas to exploit on 
the fringes of the national relief and public 
works programs. 

In organization and procedures little prog- 





in Local Government 


ress has been made. The chaos and confu- 
sion of local areas is still with us, and there 
is little will to set it right. The merit system 
in local administration has suffered serious 
reverses in the name of economy, and has 
made very few advances. Outside of some 
of our best managed cities, 
modern budgeting, account- 
ing, purchasing, and admin- 
istrative methods have made 
but little progress. Four 
years of depression have not 
taught state and local units 
the need for better manage- 
ment techniques. 

What the nation definitely 
needs is a New Deal in Local 
Government. The outlines of 
that New Deal have long 
been visible to those who 
think. Larger and more com- 
petent local units and fewer of them—a 
simplified and responsible government in 
each one—a merit system and ultimately a 
professionalized civil service in all units—law 
enforcement freed from alliance with the 
underworld and equipped with modern fa- 
cilities—an adequate and flexible revenue 
system—modern administrative and financial 
practices—an honest willingness to meet ob- 
ligations and to pay debts—a desire to main- 
tain essential services even when this requires 
sacrifices: these are a few of the major 
specifications. 

The plans are easy enough to make. How 
can we create in the people the will to build? 


AA -win din<.,.— 


CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL 
ScriENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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Editorial Comment 


How Much Can One Earn? 


GREAT deal of interest is aroused over 

the salaries of major executives in indus- 
try which were recently made public by a 
senate investigating committee. It was known 
that most of these companies were reporting 
reduced earnings to stockholders, cutting 
wages of employees, and discharging thou- 
sands of workers. So the high bracket sal- 
aries came as somewhat of a surprise. We 
learn that some of their salaries have been re- 
duced only slightly during the depression 
years, or have remained the same, and in a 
few instances actually increased. The presi- 
dent of one company received a salary and 
bonus in 1932 of $825,000, and eighty-nine 
other corporation executives received salaries 
in that year of $25,000 or more, many of 
them being in excess of $100,000 a year. 

These salaries appear a bit excessive in com- 
parison with what the chief executives of our 
larger cities are paid, especially in view of 
the fact that there has been no curtailment in 
the demand for municipal services, as there 
has been for many commercial products. 
Only one public official, besides the President, 
receives as much as $25,000 a year; com- 
paratively few receive as much as $10,000. 
Certainly publicity about the salaries of our 
public officials has not been lacking. Yet, 
strangely enough, taxpayers cry out from the 
housetop about the extravagance of their local 
government if the chief executive of the city, 
or the waterworks superintendent who super- 
vises the laying of water pipe, is paid a salary 
equal to one or two per cent of the half mil- 
lion dollar salary the same taxpayers are 
paying the executive of the company that 
made the pipe. 

There is wide divergence of opinion on this 
whole question of salaries. An article, “Shall 
We Limit a Man’s Salary?” by Raymond 
Clapper in a recent issue of Review of Re- 
views tells us that Joseph B. Eastman, fed- 
eral coordinator of railroads, has succeeded 
in putting a $60,000 salary limit on presidents 
of railroads that receive federal assistance. 
On the other hand, Samuel Goldwyn, writing 
in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, maintains that movie stars “earn” their 
high salaries. Then, again, we observe from 


the editorial columns of The Nation that a 
maximum salary of $10,000 a year is suffi- 
cient for any municipal executive. It may not 
be a fair comparison to make, but we cannot 
refrain from pointing out that last year a cer- 
tain motion picture producer and three lead- 
ing screen stars received in salaries in a forty- 
week year an amount equal to the total an- 
nual salaries received by the 425 city man- 
agers in this country. Of course we may be 
overlooking the possibility that it is worth 
more to be entertained than to be provided 
with the myriad essential services that so- 
ciety today demands of its public officials. 

The blunt fact remains that public demand 
for municipal services is greater than ever be- 
fore, that public officials have more to do 
with fewer dollars, and that the cost of living 
is increasing. A survey of the extent of salary 
cuts for all municipal employees during the 
depression and the extent of salary restora- 
tions given elsewhere in this issue indicates 
that there is little likelihood of early restora- 
tion of even part of the reduction, although 
a few cities have taken such steps and others 
contemplate similar action later this year. 
This is a problem that city officials, and 
citizens too, must give serious consideration 
if they expect to retain capable personnel in 
the city hall. 


Making Democracy Democ 


ERHAPS never before in this country 

have so many different points of view 
been focused on governmental affairs as at 
the Western Conference on Government held 
at Berkeley in March. Mayors, city mana- 
gers, finance officers, social workers, city plan- 
ning and housing experts, researchers, legis- 
lators, college professors (take note Mr. 
Wirt), and other specialists were not so much 
interested in making the world safe for de- 
mocracy as they were in studying ways and 
means of making democracy democ. If there 
was any one keynote that was sounded most 
often it was that government is fast becom- 
ing a specialized profession and that if our 
democratic institutions are to endure govern- 
ment must call into its service honest, well- 
trained, and efficient personnel. 
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The Compensation of Public Employees 


By HARVEY WALKER 


Professor of Political Science, Ohio State University 


In discussing Mr. Upson’s article, which appeared in last month’s 
issue, Mr. Walker suggests an addition to the cost of living index as 
a basis for determining pay levels for different classes of employees. 


HE excellent article by Lent D. Upson 

which appeared in the March issue of 

PuBLic MANAGEMENT presents a series 
of axioms designed to serve as a formula for 
the determination of an equitable pay basis 
for public employees. It is difficult to dis- 
agree with his proposals, both because of 
their inherent soundness and because they 
represent the result of twenty years or more 
of acute observation by a trained and alert 
observer. Any contribution which I might 
make on this subject, therefore, must be 
confined largely to an amplification of the 
illustrations which he has given and to the 
suggestion of a few additional points which 
he did not consider. 

His first point, that ‘‘the same political in- 
fluences that select men for public employ- 
ment will determine their pay,” is a scathing 
indictment of our methods of recruiting new 
employees for the public service. Of course, 
initial rates as well as increments and even 
promotion, are agreed upon between the 
appointing authority and the political boss 
whenever the latter is relied upon as a re- 
cruiting officer. The only remedy for this 
situation is an absolute divorce of adminis- 
tration from politics. Fortunately, the di- 
vorce decree has been made absolute in most 
council-manager cities. 

Why should it be considered desirable by 
the party and inevitable by the taxpaying 
public that every change of administration 
should be followed by a wholesale change 
in the incumbents of even the most minor 
employments on the public payroll? Is it 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Walker received his Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Minnesota, 1928; was 
assistant secretary, International City Managers’ 
Association and League of Kansas Municipali- 
ties, 1922-25; staff member, League of Minnesota 
Municipalities, 1925-28; 


associate professor of 
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because the party workers would cease to 
work for the party if the prospect of a pub- 
lic job upon the success of the party at the 
polls were taken away? They would still 
have the “cut” on the campaign fund. In 
most cases that is adequate compensation for 
their party services. Why should parties be 
allowed to use public funds to pay party 
debts? Let the party pay its own debts. 
This can be accomplished only by a complete 
separation of the administration from the 
policy forming portions of the governmental 
machinery. We have succeeded in doing this 
best through the council-manager plan. It 
affords one of the best arguments for its 
wider adoption. 

In England the local government service 
has secured permanent tenure under a 
mayor-council plan. But the councils are 
large and the city is really governed by com- 
mittees of the council, one for each function. 
The mayor is a figurehead without adminis- 
trative authority. He is elected by the coun- 
cil and has no political debts to pay. Rela- 
tives and friends of council committee mem- 
bers are often appointed to minor posts in 
the departments under the control of the 
committee, since there are few cities which 
use open competitive examinations. But pay 
scales are fixed by action of the whole coun- 
cil and such appointees must start at the 
bottom along with those who do not have 
personal endorsements. Since all but the 
technical posts are filled by the appointment 
of juniors under 18 years of age, political 
activity has been small or non-existent. This 


political science, Ohio State University, 1928-33; 
assistant director of finance, State of Ohio, 1929 


30; spent last year in England studying the sub- 
ject of training in the public service; and is now 
professor of political science at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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scheme results in the appointment of some 
whose abilities never rise above mediocrity, 
but experience has shown that there are 
nearly always enough bright ones to fill the 
few vacancies which occur in the higher 
posts. These are the ones who are chosen 
for promotion by the permanent department 
head when promotions are to be made. 


METHODS OF RECRUITING 


“ 


Mr. Upson’s second point is that “en- 
trance to and promotion in the public service 
should be strictly on a merit basis.’’ This is, 
of course, a corollary of the first. Merit is 
not, however, easy to appraise. While we are 
making progress toward a more accurate es- 
timate of probable success on the part of 
candidates for appointment and toward a 
more objective assessment of service value 
as to candidates for promotion, we still have 
a long way to go before we can claim to 
have solved these problems. More of our 
technical administrators should become fa- 
miliar with what has already been done along 
this line and assist in the development of 
more accurate devices. This is definitely a 
challenge to the younger city managers and 
to the personnel directors in council-manager 
cities. Facilities are available through the 
International City Managers’ Association by 
which this fundamental information can be 
secured. 

It is in connection with recruitment that 
Mr. Upson raises the fundamental question 
of the relation between the free public edu- 
cational system and the public service. Un- 
fortunately we have not even begun to solve 
this problem in the United States. Whether 
the reason for our failure lies with the schools 
in not training for public service as a career 
or with the public service in not offering 
the career, it seems evident that a part of 
the fault at least, lies with our national 
tendency to consider education as a fourth 
branch of the government, not to be con- 
taminated by contact with the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches. The separa- 
tion of school administration from public 
administration not only in practice but also 
in the curricula of our colleges and universi- 
ties, heightens the difficulty. The obvious 
answer to the inquiring student who asks 


| April 


why the schools are not a part of the city 
government is that the latter is corrupt and 
is therefore not fit to be entrusted with such 
an important function as that of education. 
If the cities ever deserved such a wholesale 
and scathing indictment, and there were no 
doubt many which did not, there are far 
more today which should not be placed in 
such a humiliating position before the im- 
pressionable youths in our schools. There are 
few council-manager cities which are not as 
well governed as the school districts lying 
within their limits. The case for consolida- 
tion of functions is overwhelming under such 
conditions. 

Great Britain has solved the problem of 
the relation between education and the pub- 
lic service to her satisfaction and to that of 
many who have observed her system in 
operation. In the first place, entry into the 
public service at the various grades is at the 
school leaving age. The grades are designed 
to attract in turn elementary school grad- 
uates, secondary and public school graduates 
and university graduates (although few of 
the last group find their way into the local 
government service). But the point is not 
so much that the minimum ages are low 
enough to attract this product of the educa- 
tional system as that maximum age limits 
bar all others. It is impossible in England 
for a schoolboy to go into a post in private 
business, fail to make good, then take a 
civil service examination and enter the pub- 
lic service. The public service is not a refuge 
for those who cannot succeed in the hurly 
burly of business; it is a preferred career for 
the pick of the graduates of the educational 
system. 

Admittedly these raw recruits know 
nothing about the public business. But they 
learn about it by doing it at very low sal- 
aries. Those who learn slowly or not at all 
may be dropped before the end of the long 
probation period, or if retained then, may be 
required to remain on routine work indefi- 
nitely. But those who are apt find advance- 
ment and promotion, and everyone who is 
retained through the probation period is sure 
of a position for the rest of his life if he 
chooses to remain in the public service. 
What a contrast with American tradition! 
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Here we have a constant procession of po- 
litical hacks learning their jobs at public 
expense—and often at high salaries. 


DETERMINING RATES OF PAY 


One point at which I must differ with Mr. 
Upson relates to his third point 
that “rates of pay for public 
employment are not determined 
competitively.” He seems to 
think that because certain types 
of public employment are not 
directly paralleled by private em- 
ployment, the public service en- 
joys a monopoly which enables 
it to fix rates of pay arbitrarily 
for these classes. He cites police, 
firemen, and teachers as exam- 
ples. Of course, strictly speak- 
ing, the civil service commission 
does not go to a labor exchange 
to secure trained policemen or 
firemen, although teachers can 
be secured by that method. But there is 
and must be competition between public 
and private employers for the raw human 
material out of which a good policeman 
or fireman may be developed. There are 
certain qualities of mind and body which 
are essential to the production of a good 
policeman or fireman. These same qualities 
are desired by private employers who de- 
sire to develop the individual by proper 
training into a quite different type of pro- 
ductive unit. This competition determines 
the basic rate or entrance salary. After that 
the increments which are allowed may be 
less competitive but they must still be ade- 
quate to keep the man in the public service 
and prevent him from resigning to enter 
private employment. 

Mr. Upson contends that it is the standard 
of living we demand of these employees that 
determines their compensation rather than 
competition with private employers. It would 
seem to be both. Certainly the standard of 
living factor enters into the fixing of salaries 
for teachers. But there is real competition 
with private employment in their case. One 
cannot assume that teachers are capable only 
of teaching. Teachers of scientific subjects 
are often in demand by private employers 
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as are also teachers of the fine arts and 
many others. 

I would also deny that rates of pay in 
public employment are invariably higher 
than those in private employment. Even if 
they were, I would consider it an indictment 
of private business rather than 
of the public service, for every- 
one who has had much to do 
with public employees knows 
that public pay is low. My own 
experience seems to show that 
in the entering grades in the 
lower levels the pay is about the 
same in public and private busi- 
ness. This condition continues 
up to about the $3,000 per year 
level. Beyond that private busi- 
ness offers rewards not ap- 
proached by public employment. 
Whether this is due to overpay- 
ment for administrative, execu- 
tive, and technical service by 
private business or to underpayment by the 
public is another question. I am inclined to 
believe that the proper figure lies somewhere 
between the two extremes. This condition 
often causes an unduly heavy turnover in 
the higher posts in the public service. It 
would seem less expensive in the long run 
for the public to pay higher salaries and re- 
duce the loss due to their turnover and the 
education of new recruits in these posts. 
The government may eventually have to 
step into private enterprise far enough to 
deny excessive salaries to executives in busi- 
ness. 


CLASSIFICATION PLANS 


The fourth point in Mr. Upson’s paper 
suggests that classification plans be pre- 
pared, consisting of a few groups, according 
to duties, the pay within each group being 
substantially the same. This is simply the 
duties classification with which all personnel 
administrators are familiar. He _ believes, 
however, that these classification plans have 
often gone too far in their minute subdivi- 
sion of the employees into classes. It is 
refreshing to have a note of warning, now 
and then, against overdoing classification 
work. But a fulmination against such 
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schemes in general is not helpful. Everyone 
who has been intimately associated with the 
construction of a classification plan knows 
of the difficulties, dangers, and temptations 
which are involved. Such a plan must be 
constructed to fit a particular service. One 
made for Detroit would probably be useless 
in Cleveland and vice versa. Also one must 
frequently recur to the first principle that 
no class should be set up unless it is suffi- 
ciently different from every other class to 
require separate treatment for personnel pur- 
poses, such as recruitment, promotion, and 
pay. One must sometimes be prepared to 
resist considerable political pressure if he 
wishes to do a good job and keep the num- 
ber of classes low. 


INCREMENTS AND PROBATION PERIOD 


Mr. Upson’s fifth proposal, namely for the 
abolition of increments, is novel. The cur- 
rent depression has had an effect in many 
cities which approximates this situation. But, 
if the number of classes is to be small, and 
promotion is the only method of securing 
increased compensation, private business 
would offer strong competition for the better 
employees. I heartily agree that no increase 
in salary should ever be given merely on a 
seniority basis. There should never be an 
automatic increase. But if there is a satis- 
factory service rating system and central 
control over advancement, I believe its con- 
tinuance would do more good than harm. 
At least there might be one low rate to be 
paid during the probation period, to be 
raised to a higher figure on completion of 
this period, provided the probation period 
is used for training purposes, and the pro- 
bationer has satisfied all reasonable require- 
ments as to progress in knowledge and effi- 
ciency before confirmation. 

I sincerely believe that the probation pe- 
riod in most American cities is too short. 
English policemen serve as probationers for 
two years. Also I know that the probation 
period in the United States is not often used 
for training purposes. Only occasionally are 
reports made on progress in efficiency during 
the period and too often the confirmation in 
permanent or civil service status is auto- 
matic and without attention by supervisors 
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who six months later would like to discharge 
the new employee for inefficiency. 

The sixth point made by Mr. Upson re- 
lates to the amount of attention which should 
be paid to the alleged advantages and dis- 
advantages of public employment in fixing 
pay. He suggests that the advantages and 
disadvantages are about equal and hence 
may be disregarded in fixing pay. Although 
he lists nine advantages and only four dis- 
advantages, I am inclined to agree with him. 
The differences are not sufficiently important 
to demand consideration in pay fixing. But 
as to his seventh and last point, there is 
room for considerable difference of opinion. 


Cost or Livinc INDEX 


In his final suggestion he proposes that 
the base rate of pay should be varied in ac- 
cordance with the purchasing power of the 
dollar and standards of living. This is the 
scheme which has been used for several 
years by the city of St. Paul, and which 
has lately been adopted by other cities. It 
is in use in the British Civil Service in the 
form of a bonus over pre-war salaries and 
was used in a similar form by our national 
government during the war. 

Just after the war, the civil service em- 
ployees of the national government in Eng- 
land secured a grant of a bonus in addition 
to their regular salary, which bonus was to 
be increased and decreased at six month in- 
tervals in accordance with the cost of living 
index. That was carried out for a number of 
years until in 1932 it was stabilized for a 
period of two years with the understanding 
that at the end of that period, which occurs 
this year, consideration will be given to con- 
solidating pay and bonus. Now all the em- 
ployees’ associations in the national govern- 
ment are giving serious attention to the 
method of computing the index number upon 
which this bonus is to be finally stabilized 
and consolidated. Their principal point is 
one that has a lesson in it for us. 

The cost of living index that is fair to 
apply in the case of any given employee or 
any class of employees is an index number 
computed upon a typical budget for the par- 
ticular class of employees for which the 
bonus is being figured. To make that a little 
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more clear, a man in the administrative class, 
at the top of the British civil service, will 
spend a greater proportion of his salary for 
rent than will an employee in the clerical 
class. The administrative class people and 
clerical class people maintain that index 
numbers that are to apply in the computa- 
tion of their bonuses before final consolida- 
tion should be so computed that they will 
take into account these variations in the 
amount or proportion of their salary incomes 
which are spent for the items that enter into 
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the making up of that index number. 

I would argue, then, for another addition 
to the St. Paul system, namely, if we adopt 
Mr. Upson’s suggestion for a division of our 
employees into five classes, unskilled labor, 
skilled labor, clerical, professional, and ex- 
ecutive or administrative, then perhaps we 
should have a different index for each of 
those five groups if we are to be fair to 
them. It does not reduce the complication, 
but I think it offers an addition that might 
well be considered. 


Municipal Salary Cuts and Restorations 


201 cities out of 210 have reduced salaries an average of 17 per 
cent; forty cities have restored all or part of the salary cuts; 
and forty-six other cities anticipate taking similar action. 


N recent months certain industries have 
increased salaries and wages and the fed- 
eral government has just restored to fed- 

eral employees 5 per cent of the 15 per cent 
cut. An additional 5 per cent is to be restored 
on July 1. In England salary deductions 
imposed on local officials the last two or three 
years have been restored in 335 municipali- 
ties and many other cities are considering the 
termination of salary cuts. With the increase 
in the cost of living in the United States this 
past year and the improved financial condi- 
tion of some cities, municipal officials are de- 
manding information on the extent of salary 
cuts and steps that have been taken by cities 
to make restorations in whole or in part, as 
well as information on the effect of the na- 
tional recovery program on the cost of sup- 
plies and materials purchased by cities. To 
secure the facts concerning these points, Pus- 
LIC MANAGEMENT sent a questionnaire in 
March to officials in the ninety-three cities 
of over 100,000 population and to the city 
managers of the 408 cities of less than 100,- 
000 inhabitants. Replies were received from 
fifty-two of the larger cities and from 158 
of the manager cities in the second group. 

Only nine of the 210 cities reporting have 

not reduced salaries and wages of municipal 
officials and employees. Reductions in other 








cities range from 5 to 50 per cent, with an 
average reduction of 17 per cent for all cit- 
ies. It appears that over one-half of the lar- 
ger cities used the graduated scale method in 
reducing salaries. The amount of the deduc- 
tion, as shown in Table I, does not represent 
the total amount saved in municipal pay- 
rolls, because many cities have reduced the 
number of employees by leaving vacancies 
unfilled, by consolidating positions, by retir- 
ing superannuated employees, and by elim- 
inating unnecessary positions. Apparently no 
cuts were made prior to 1932. Some cities 
that made cuts in 1932 made additional re- 
ductions in 1933 and a few cities have made 
further reductions for 1934. 


SALARY REDUCTIONS 


Cities over 100,000. Salaries of municipal 
officials and employees in fifty cities of over 
100,000 have been reduced an average of 
17.4 per cent since January 1, 1930. Only 
two cities, Albany, New York, and Reading, 
Pennsylvania, reported that salaries have not 
been reduced. The most drastic reductions 
were made in Akron, Birmingham, Chicago, 
Detroit, Evansville, Flint, Grand Rapids, 
Jersey City, and Seattle. The total amount 
of the salary deductions in 1933 in the forty- 
two cities (Table I) which reported such in- 
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formation was $47,458,841 


schools. 
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TABLE I 
SALARY REDUCTIONS IN CITIES OF OVER 
100,000 PopPpULATION 


not 


including 


An asterisk (*) after name of city indicates that part or all 
of reduction has been restored; * refers to explanations 
following the table. 


City 
Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Akron, Ohio 
Jaltimore, Md.* 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J.* 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio* 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Flint, Mich.* 
Gary, Ind. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynn, Mass.* 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nashville, Tenn.* 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn.* 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Peoria, Il. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Trenton, N. ja 
Wichita, Kans. 
Worcester, Mass. 


ATLANTA (270,366): 


Per cent reduced 
since Jan. 1, 1930 


None 
17.1 

25 to 36 
5 to 107 
19, 3447 
5, 10, 15+ 
4, 10, 20F 
7% to WH 
30 
21 
to 207 
to 20 
19 
25t 
16% 
10 
19 
to SOF 
5 to 507 
10 

30 

10 

20 to 40 
10 

10 


- 


/ 


wu 


ww 
nur 


to 10 


to 25 


hou 


15 

2314+ 

1634 to 30 
10 to 25 
10 

1634 to 23+ 
15 to 20 
10 

None 
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10 to 15 
15 

10 

10 to 40 
25 


25+ 

10 to 15+ 
20 

12 to 33% 
10 to 15+ 


Amount 
roduc 


in 1933 
None 
$3,106,4824 
300,000 
1,853,746 
1,290,000F 
3,500,000 


2,100,000 
400,000 
9,000,000 
350,000 
204,000 
224,000 
5,500,000 
175,000 
260,000 
120,000 
94,422 
500,000+ 
60,000 
800,000 


_ 
Jt 


250,000 
350,000 
850,000 
118,000 
500,000 
948,005+ 
1,000,0007 
462,0007 
410,310 
150,000 


_— 


10,000 
500.000 
936,564 
846,000 
None 
257,000 
025,000 
300,000 
130,000 
600,000 
620,505+ 
2,500,000 
3,300,000 
957,000 


— 


— 


18 Y 100 
1,300,000+ 


The amount saved 


by salary reductions is for three years, 1932 
to 1934 inclusive. The 1934 budget provides 
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a cut of only 13 per cent for city employees, 
and 21 per cent for schools, as compared to 
an average cut of about 17 per cent for both 
in 1933. 

BALTIMORE (804,874): The first reduc- 
tion was made on January 1, 1932, when sal- 
aries of $5,000 and over were reduced 10 per 
cent; salaries of $2,400 to $3,000 were re- 
duced $200; $1,500 to $1,800, $100; and 
$1,200 to $1,500, $50. Partial restorations 
were made on January 1, 1934. 

BIRMINGHAM (259,678): Salaries of city 
employees have been reduced 341% per cent 
and the teachers and school employees 19 
per cent. Of the total reductions in salaries 
in 1933, $470,000 was effected by the school 
board and $820,000 by the city. 

Boston (781,188): Reductions were made 
on a sliding scale: 5 per cent on salaries up 
to $1,000; 10 per cent on salaries from 
$1,000 to $1,600; and 15 per cent on sala- 
ries of $1,600 and over. 

BRIDGEPORT (146,716): Salary reductions 
in 1932-33 were 742 and 10 per cent; in 
1933-34, 20 per cent. 

CINCINNATI (451,160): The first salary 
reductions were made effective on January 1, 
1933, on a graduated scale: 10 per cent on 
the second $1,000; 12" per cent on the third 
$1,000; 15 per cent on the fourth $1,000; 
17% per cent on the fifth $1,000; and 20 
per cent on each $1,000 above the fifth $1,- 
000. On April 1, 1933, a reduction of 5 per 
cent was made effective on the first $1,000. 

Detroit (1,568,662): The first reduction 
was made on January 1, 1932, when all sal- 
aries were reduced 10 per cent, plus another 
10 per cent on the amount in excess of $4,- 
000. In May and June, 1932, a salary deduc- 
tion of 50 per cent from the base salary was 
made; and on July 22, 1932, a five-day work 
week was established and a reduction of 
14% per cent of the base salary. The aver- 
age reduction since January 1, 1932, is about 
25 per cent for all officers and employees. The 
total amount saved represents the reduction 
from January, 1932, to June 30, 1934. 

EVANSVILLE (102,249): The state legis- 
lature in 1932 reduced all salaries of over 
$1,200 on a graduated scale ranging from 4 
to 20 per cent. The 1933 legislature made 
cuts of 35 to 50 per cent of the salaries paid 
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in 1932. No restorations can be made be- 
fore January 1, 1936. 

Furnt (156,492): In addition the city 
was put on a five-day week in 1932-33. 

GraNpD Rapips (168,592): The first re- 
duction was made in May, 1932, and the sec- 
ond in May, 1933. The total amount saved 
in the first year was $300,000 and the sec- 
ond year, ending in May, 1934, $500,000. 

Lynn (102,320): A 10 per cent volun- 
tary donation was made by all employees 
for twenty-one months prior to January 1, 
1934, when the contribution was terminated. 

MILWAUKEE (578,249): Basic salaries 
have not been cut, but since August, 1932, 
all employees on an annual or monthly salary 
have been required to make a voluntary con- 
tribution of 10 per cent to a special fund 
which has been used partly for work relief 
and partly for regular expenses of the city 
government. In return all city employees 
have been given a forty-hour week. In ad- 
dition to this contribution, employees in sev- 
eral of the large departments, police and fire 
excepted, have been placed upon shortened 
schedules of work, employees being com- 
pelled to take furloughs without pay of 
thirty to ninety days. Salaries are being paid 
partly in cash and partly in tax redemption 
notes (baby bonds) and present indications 
are that this policy will be continued through- 
cut 1934. 

NEWARK (442,337): The total saving for 
1933 includes $850,000 for board of educa- 
tion and $650,000 for city employees. 

New HAveN (162,655): Salaries were re- 
duced 10 per cent for ten months in 1932, 
saving $454,831. In 1933 the reduction was 
10 per cent for one month and 20 per cent 
for eleven months, saving $948,005: and in 
1934, 15 per cent, or $750,700. 

NorFOLK (129,710): The amount saved 
represents the total saving up to January 1, 
1934. 

OAKLAND (284,063): The amount saved 
includes savings effected as a result of the 
reclassification of positions in 1931 and 1932. 

OKLAHOMA City (185,389): Salaries were 
reduced 15 per cent in 1932-33, and 8-1/3 
per cent additional in 1933-34. 

PiTTsBURGH (669,817): The council on 
March 8, 1934, defeated a motion to make 
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a further reduction of 10 per cent on all sal- 
aries of over $1,200. 

RICHMOND (182,929): All salaries of over 
$1,000 were reduced 10 per cent. The actual 
reduction in the city payroll, including a re- 
duced personnel, is $460,000. 

San Dreco (147,995): The total savings 
since salary cuts were made amount to 
$620,505. 

SEATTLE (365,583): No reduction was 
made in the pay of street car motormen and 
bus drivers, and laborers receiving $5.50 or 
less per day, nor in salaries of $100 or less 
per month. Cuts began at 9.09 per cent for 
those receiving $105 per month and increased 
to 19 per cent for salaries of $270. Salaries 
between $275 and $305 were cut to $200, and 
salaries from $310 and up were reduced to 
$250. In many cases, further reductions 
were made by rotation of work or reduced 
time which varied from half time to as little 
as one-third time, making for certain indi- 
viduals a total cut of over 75 per cent. 

SPRINGFIELD (149,900): Beginning on 
August 1, 1932, all city employees contrib- 
uted 10 per cent which was continued until 
April 1, 1933, when it was increased to 15 
per cent. On March 12, 1934, this contri- 
bution was reduced to 10 per cent, and on 
November 30, 1934, it will be reduced to 5 
per cent. 

Worcester (195,311): Salaries were re- 
duced 15 per cent from June 1, 1932 to No- 
vember 30, 1932; 15 per cent for the fiscal 
year ending November 30, 1933; and 9.2 
per cent for the year ending November 30, 
1934. These reductions are called contribu- 
tions and are not deductions in salaries or 
wage rates. The amount saved in 1932 was 
$50,000; in 1933, $1,300,000; and in 1934 
the saving will be $800,000. 

Cities of 30,000 to 100,000. Twenty-three 
cities with populations of 30,000 to 100,000 
reported salary reductions ranging from 6 
per cent in Berkeley to 50 per cent in Ama- 
rillo, Texas, or an average of 16.5 per cent 
for all cities. Nine cities have made reduc- 
tions of 10 per cent or less: Alameda, Berke- 
ley, Glendale, and Sacramento, California; 
Binghamton and Watertown, New York; 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Newport News, 
Virginia; and Portsmouth, Ohio. Six cities 
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reported cuts ranging from 10 to 20 per cent: 
Austin and Waco, Texas; Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Durham and High Point, North 
Carolina; East Cleveland, Ohio; and Roan- 
oke, Virginia; and four cities reported cuts 
of over 20 per cent: Dubuque, Iowa; Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin; Amarillo and Wichita Falls, 
Texas. Niagara Falls reduced salaries of 
$1,200 to $5,000, 10 per cent; and all sala- 
ries over $5,000, 25 per cent. Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia, reduced fire and police salaries 19 
per cent and salaries of other employees 22 
per cent. Stockton, California, made cuts 
ranging from 5 to 25 per cent. 

Cities of 10,000 to 30,000. Fifty-six cities 
reported salary reductions, ranging from 5 
per cent in Burbank, California, and Chat- 
ham, Ontario, and 8 per cent in Winnetka, 
Illinois, to 30 and 33 per cent in Bluefield, 
West Virginia; Brunswick, Georgia; El Do- 
rado, Kansas; Ferndale, Michigan; Golds- 
boro, North Carolina; and Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin. Only one city, Westmount, Quebec, 
reported that no reduction had been made. 
The average reduction for all cities report- 
ing was 16 per cent. Eighteen cities reported 
reductions of 10 per cent or less; sixteen, 
11 to 20 per cent; and seventeen, reductions 
of over 20 per cent. 

Cities under 10,000. Seventy-eight cities 
with less than 10,000 population reported an 
average reduction of 18 per cent. Six had 
made .no reductions in the salaries of regu- 
lar employees. These were: Arvida, Quebec; 
Belleville, Kansas; Culpeper, Fredericks- 
burg, and Warrenton, Virginia; and Dover, 
Delaware. Twenty had made cuts of 10 per 
cent or less; fifteen, 11 to 20 per cent; twen- 
ty-two, 20 to 30 per cent; and thirteen had 
reduced salaries 30 per cent or more. Mid- 
dleboro, Massachusetts, reduced salaries on 
a sliding scale ranging from 10 per cent on 
salaries up to $2,000; 12 per cent on sal- 
aries of $2,000 to $2,500; 15 per cent, $2,- 
500 to $3,000; and 20 per cent over $3,000. 


SALARY RESTORATIONS 


Three cities, Lynn, Massachusetts, Iron- 
ton, Ohio, and Longview, Texas, have re- 
stored all salary cuts, and thirty-seven other 
Cities have made partial restorations. Such 
action was taken in most cities on January 
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1, 1934, or subsequently. Officials of forty- 
six other cities report that definite action 
will be taken later this spring or early in the 
fall toward restoring part or all of the sal- 
ary deductions. 

Cities over 100,000. Cities that have made 
restorations are: 

ATLANTA (270,366): An average of 17.1 
per cent reduction for all employees in 1933 
has been reduced to an average of 13 per cent 
in 1934. An average of 17.4 per cent in 
1933 for schools has been increased in 1934 
to 21 per cent because the schools have more 
employees in the higher brackets than the 
city. Receipts late in 1933 were better than 
anticipated. 

BALTIMORE (804,874): On January 1, 
1934, the city restored a total of $808,300, 
which included a total restoration of cuts 
in salaries of $1,200 or less, a 5 per cent res- 
toration of cuts in salaries of $1,200 to $2,- 
100, and 2% per cent restoration of the de- 
duction that was made in salaries of over 
$2,100. The increased cost of living and the 
improved financial condition of the city led 
the board of estimates to make this partial 
restoration. It was clear that the continua- 
tion of the reduction would impair efficiency 
and involve serious handicaps on employees. 

CAMDEN (118,700): On January 1, 1934, 
the city council restored 50 per cent of the 
salary reductions, or $200,000 of the total 
cut. 

CINCINNATI (451,160): Upon the recom- 
mendation of the city manager, the city coun- 
cil on January 1, 1934, restored the first 5 
per cent on salaries up to $3,000 a year, 
which amounted to a total of $175,000 or 
50 per cent of the total salary cut made in 
1933. 

Detroit (1,568,662): The fire depart- 
ment was placed on a five and one-half day 
basis on July 1, 1932 and 7'4 per cent of the 
salary deduction was restored. The police 
department was placed on a six-day basis on 
january 1, 1933, and 14% per cent of the 
salary cut was restored. It is estimated that 
the restoration to firemen will amount to 
$500,000 and to police $1,950,000, up to 
June 30, 1934. 

Lynn (102,320): A 10 per cent volun- 
tary donation which had been in effect for 
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twenty-one months was terminated on Janu- 
ary l, 1934. 

NASHVILLE (153,866): The improved fi- 
nancial condition of the city made it possible 
for the council on January 1, 1934 to restore 
$65,000, or 50 per cent, of the total salary 
cuts. 

New Haven (162,655): The city coun- 
cil on January 1, 1934, restored $250,233 or 
25 per cent of the total salary cuts, which 
means that the 20 per cent cut on individual 
salaries in 1933 now amounts to about 15 
per cent. This partial restoration was made 
possible by the reduction of other expenses 
and by the expectation that better business 
conditions and rising prices would increase 
the cost of living. 

SPRINGFIELD (149,900): From April 1, 
1933, to March 12, 1934, city employees con- 
tributed 15 per cent of their salaries and 
wages. Five per cent of the 15 per cent de- 
duction was restored on March 13, 1934, and 
5 per cent more will be restored on December 
1. The total amount restored will be about 
$200,000, or over 25 per cent of the total 
deduction. 

Eight other cities reported that steps prob- 
ably would be taken sometime during this 
year to restore part or all of the salary cuts. 
City Manager John N. Edy of Dallas reports 
that salary restorations will be considered 
when the budget for 1934-35 is prepared, 
and that any restorations that will be made 
will go into effect on October 1, 1934. “But 
unless additional revenue is provided,’ says 
Mr. Edy, “it will be very difficult to finance 
even a partial restoration. The council re- 
duced assessed valuations of real estate by 
15 per cent and salaries were reduced to help 
absorb the loss, also on the theory that other 
citizens have suffered reductions in income.” 

Other cities which report that some definite 
action will be taken this summer or early fall 
on restoring salary cuts are: Denver, Colo- 
rado; Gary, Indiana; Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Providence, 
Rhode Island; San Antonio, Texas; and San 
Diego, California. In San Antonio, Texas, the 
first increase in salaries will be made in the 
police and fire departments where salaries 
have been cut from $125 to $75 per month. 
According to City Auditor Walter Tatsch, 
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Mayor Quin expects to raise these salaries 
to a minimum of $100 per month on June 1. 
San Diego has adopted a compensation plan 
which provides for a flexible adjustment of 
salaries and wages annually in accordance 
with the cost of living index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. According to Richard H. 
Smith, personnel director, a 10 per cent in- 
crease will be justified on July 1 if the plan 
remains in effect. Present salaries and wages 
are based on the cost of living index in 1922 
to 1924. Mr. Smith states that the increase 
in the cost of living index from July 1, 1933 
to January 1, 1934, was 4.9 per cent, and 
he is convinced that, in all fairness to tax- 
payers as well as to employees, salaries and 
wages should be adjusted annually in ac- 
cordance with the increase or decrease in the 
cost of living, and should be controlled by a 
compensation plan which will treat all em- 
ployees alike without consideration of poli- 
tics. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, expect to take some action early in 
1935 toward restoring salary cuts. Because 
of a mandatory tax limitation enacted in 
1932, Milwaukee does not expect it will be 
possible to restore salary cuts until city reve- 
nues are obtained from sources other than 
the property tax, according to Ovid B. Blix, 
assistant secretary, civil service commission. 
Duluth, Minnesota, cannot take any steps 
toward restoring salary cuts because of tax 
delinquencies and tax limitations, according 
to City Auditor B. J. Campbell, who writes 
that debt service requirements have added to 
the difficulty of meeting financial obligations. 
Flint, Michigan, on July 1, 1933, restored 
the one-half day per week as the city had 
been on a five-day week for a year. Olney 
Craft, director of finance at Flint, writes: 
“We know that salaries should be raised but 
we cannot see our way clear to place an ad- 
ditional burden on the property tax which is 
considerably delinquent at the present time.” 
City Manager Thomas P. Thompson of Nor- 
folk reports that a few increases have been 
made for 1934 to correct discrepancies which 
developed under the formula which was used 
in making cuts. “As soon as municipal 
finances permit salary cuts will be restored,” 
according to Mr. Thompson who says “a 
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standard pay scale has been adopted for ap- 
plication when possible.” 

Cities of 30,000 to 100,000. Five of the 
twenty-three cities reporting have made par- 
tial restorations of salary deductions. Ama- 
rillo, Texas, where salaries were cut 50 per 
cent, has restored 5 per cent, and because of 
increased living costs a general salary in- 
crease of 10 to 15 per cent will be made on 
April 15, 1934. Austin, Texas, on January 
1 this year restored about 3 per cent of the 
20 per cent salary cut, or a total of about 
$17,000. Other restorations will be consid- 
ered in May of this year because of increases 
in commodity prices and living expenses, ac- 
cording to City Manager Guiton Morgan, 
who advises that cuts in lower salary brack- 
ets will be restored first and that the city 
also desires to set an example for private 
concerns. Elmira, New York, on January 1 
partially restored salary cuts to public wel- 
fare employees, and on March 1 to employ- 
ees of the bureau of engineering. Greensboro, 
North Carolina, made a 5 per cent emer- 
gency cut on April 1, 1933, which was re- 
stored five months later, and in Waco, Texas, 
approximately 10 per cent or one-half of the 
salary cuts has been restored. Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia, expects to consider salary restora- 
tions on July 1 of this year, and if industrial 
conditions continue to improve, the council 
of Binghamton, New York, will probably 
make a restoration of 5 per cent in the 1935 
budget. In Dubuque, Iowa, the council is 
willing to restore salaries, but the current in- 
come does not indicate any possibility of such 
action. Greensboro, North Carolina, and Sac- 
ramento, California, will consider salary res- 
torations when preparing the budget in July. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin’s city council on Feb- 
ruary 19 adopted a resolution providing for 
the setting up of a credit to each employee 
to the end that the 15 per cent reduction in 
salaries and wages might be restored in the 
form of a credit predicated on the collection 
of delinquent taxes. 

Cities of 10,000 to 30,000. Ten cities re- 
port partial restorations. Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, restored a total cut of 10 per cent, 
except to the police force, on January 1, 
1934, because of the increased amount of 
work to be done in improving the water and 
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sewage disposal plants. Ellwood City, Penn- 
sylvania, on August 1, 1933, restored slightly 
over one-half the total salary cut because of 
a general increase in wages in local indus- 
tries. 

Goldsboro, North Carolina, on January 1 
of this year, restored about 12 per cent of 
the salary reductions because of the general 
improvement in business conditions and the 
increased cost of living. In Ironton, Ohio, 
all employees in 1933 refunded to the city 
one month’s salary and the council decided 
that the refund should not be made in 1934, 
thus restoring salaries to their original level. 
Pampa, Texas, has restored about 2 per cent 
of the 10 per cent salary cut because of the 
increase in the cost of living and because of 
the increased load of work. Piqua, Ohio, on 
January 1, 1934, restored 5 per cent of the 
17 per cent cut and Two Rivers, Wisconsin, 
on November 1, 1933, restored 10 per cent 
of the 34 per cent cut in the salaries of all 
employees, and another increase is expected 
in 1934. The city managers of fourteen other 
cities report that it is very likely that the 
council will take action before the end of 
this year to restore salary cuts. For exam- 
ple, Auburn, Maine, expects to make a 5 
per cent restoration on July 1; the city man- 
ager of Big Spring, Texas, contemplates rec- 
ommending restoration of most of the salary 
cuts on April 1 of this year; and the city 
manager of San Angelo, Texas, intends to 
recommend a 10 per cent increase in salaries 
in his next budget message. The city mana- 
ger of Winnetka, Illinois, advises that the 
salary cut of 8 per cent will be restored when 
the cost of living index exceeds that of April 
1, 1932. Several city managers report that 
salary cuts cannot be restored until tax de- 
linquencies decline. 

Cities under 10,000. Sixteen cities report 
restorations in salaries, effective in most 
cases on January 1, 1934. Increases range 
from 5 per cent to common labor in Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin, to a total restoration in 
Longview, Texas. Salem, Virginia, and Clark, 
South Dakota, have restored about one-third 
of the total deductions; Milton, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Nowata, Oklahoma, have restored 
25 per cent of the total cut; and Oak Park, 
Michigan, increased police salaries 20 per 
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cent on February 1. Three cities that had 
made drastic reductions of 30 per cent or 
more, recently increased all salaries 10 per 
cent: Bend, Oregon, East Detroit, Michigan, 
and Toccoa, Georgia. Longview, Texas, on 
April 1 restored the total deduction of 71% 
per cent, and Maryville, Missouri, restored 
one-half of the total cut. 

One city restored part of the salary cut 
because two lumber mills had increased sal- 
aries 10 per cent. Five attributed the action 
to the increased cost of living; one to im- 
proved business conditions; two to the fact 
that the police were underpaid; and one to 
the better financial condition of the city. 

City managers of twenty other cities ex- 
pect to recommend increases later this spring 
or in the early fall. Of the miscellaneous re- 
plies, three said salaries will be restored when 
tax delinquencies decrease; four hope for the 
action in the 1935 budget; one remarks, 
“You give the answer’’; one is prevented by 
a state tax limitation law and may have to 
cut more; and several others expect no 
restorations. 


PROBLEMS IN RESTORING Pay Cuts 

“As economic conditions improve, both 
salaries and wages, as well as prices, will ad- 
vance, and pay levels in the public service 
must be adjusted to those in industry and to 
living costs,’ writes Charles P. Messick, 
secretary and chief examiner of the New Jer- 
sey State Civil Service Commission. ‘The 
restoration of heavy wage cuts, in part at 
least, and the matter of a fair wage in the 
public service cannot be overlooked, even 
though the coming two years must be a pe- 
riod of real economy in all municipal activi- 
ties. Inequalities have existed, of course, but 
the general pay levels of government work- 
ers have been consistently below those of in- 
dustry.”’ In pointing out that cities must pay 
more attention to public personnel problems 
than heretofore, Mr. Messick states: 

In the reduction of the public payroll there 
has been little real discrimination. The best 
workers and the poorest workers have fared 
alike. The key employees have been reduced in 
pay along with the excess baggage. As we emerge 
from this crisis we ought to do a better job in 
the readjustment of wages. By improving de- 
partmental organization, by better planning and 
routing of work, by better supervision, actual 
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economies and the introduction of enlightened 
business methods in that part of the govern- 
ment which is business, we shall be able to main- 
tain adequate government personnel without in- 
creasing the public payroll even from its present 
volume. To obtain these results will require 
some courage, honesty of purpose, discriminat- 
ing judgment, and a recognition of the impor- 
tance of a stable and competent personnel. 

“The trend of tax delinquencies on resi- 
dential property is one factor that should be 
considered before attempting to increase sal- 
aries of public employees,” writes W. Herbert 
Graham, secretary and chief examiner of the 
civil service board of Oakland, California, 
who points out, however, that recent increases 
in food and clothing prices justify action on 
the part of cities to adjust wages and salaries 
if at all possible. He suggests that “cities 
should include in their next budgets an item 
in the general fund which might be used for 
one of three purposes, as conditions would 
warrant: (1) to permit an increase in sal- 
aries commencing sometime in the new fiscal 
year, (2) to cover an excessive tax delin- 
quency, or (3) to provide a surplus for the 
following year which could be applied toward 
salary increases.” 

In any event, sound administration re- 
quires that a careful study be made of posi- 
tions and salaries before any restoration of 
salary cuts can be justified to the critical tax- 
paying public, according to Ovid B. Blix, as- 
sistant secretary, civil service commission of 
Milwaukee, who suggests the following pro- 
cedure: 

Where classifications of positions are non- 
existent, a study of the comparative duties and 
responsibilities of positions by technically trained 
workers is imperative. Without such a study 
numerous existing inequalities will be perpetu- 
ated. In connection with this a development of 
basic rates of pay for each general group of 
positions is important because it can be made 
the formula upon which the restoration of sal- 
aries can be justified. It is also necessary in 
making a salary survey to determine what are 
fair basic minimum standards of pay. Pay rates 
should not be dependent upon the bargaining 
power of particular individuals, or upon personal 
favoritism, or upon the fact that the position is 
in a favored classification or service. Where 
there is an existent classification of positions, 
the lapse of time and special actions may in 
many instances have brought about injustices 
and inequalities. Here, too, a classification and 
compensation study and a revaluation of posi- 
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tions and services will be desirable in order to 
iron out all irregularities. The Milwaukee Civil 
Service Commission in 1933 made such a classi- 
fication study which set forth a compensation 
plan for all positions. It included a number of 
reductions in rates, as well as some increases. 
In considering basic rates of pay the commission 
recommended the following minimum rates for 
full-time employees: (1) positions requiring 
youth and little experience beyond a good gen- 
eral education, $900 a year; (2) positions in 
the labor service, $1,200; (3) rank-and-file posi- 
tions, $1,500 (may rise as high as $2,100, but are 
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seldom higher than that except in the fire and 
police services); (4) positions requiring a basic 
university education, $1,800; (5) positions re- 
quiring extensive experience or technical expe- 
rience, $2,400; (6) positions requiring extensive 
technical ability, experience, and training, and 
also requiring some administrative and super- 
visory ability and authority, $3,000; (7) bureau 
chiefs having charge of large and important 
services, $4,500; (8) heads of important de- 
partments, $5,000; (9) heads of large depart- 
ments, $6,000 (rising as high as $10,000 or 
$12,000). 


Supplies and Cost of Living Increase 


Supplies and materials purchased by cities have increased about 18 per cent 
in the last nine months as compared to the cost of similar articles before 


the NRA program became effective, 


HE application of industrial codes un- 

der the national recovery act, resulting 

in collective price-fixing, in the opinion 
of many city officials has unduly increased 
prices of supplies and materials that cities 
must buy. Bids submitted on supplies in 
some cases apparently have been collusive, 
showing a uniform high price which is 
“blamed upon” the NRA by manufacturers, 
thus leaving cities without protection. 

Joseph W. Nicholson, purchasing agent for 
Milwaukee, recently addressed a letter to the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board in Washington 
in which he directed attention to identical 
tire prices submitted by tire companies to 
the city of Milwaukee giving retail prices of 
more than two and one-half times the fac- 
tory cost including the tax. At about the 
same time, Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of Mil- 
waukee wrote the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board, in which he stated in part: 

I have been informed that the code authority 
of the rubber tire manufacturers’ industry .. . 
proposes to recommend a discount on the retail 
list for large consumers of only 10 per cent. 
Manufacturers have dealt with cities in a grossly 
unjust manner in the past, having established 
so-called “national accounts” to whom they ex- 
tended approximately 67 per cent discount off the 
retail list and in some cases a higher discount, 
while they dictated to their local dealers to the 
extent that these dealers could not quote cities 
anywhere near this discount. At present, this 
city is obtaining 25 per cent, 10 per cent, and 3 
per cent off the retail list from local dealers .. . 


according to reports from 143 cities. 


Large consumers, particularly municipalities, 
should be given the privilege of assisting the gov- 
ernment in determining what constitutes a rea- 
sonable price in the same manner that public 
utilities which are guaranteed a minimum profit 
must justify their rates before an impartial body 
representing those who are expected to foot the 
bill. 

The city of Milwaukee filed a similar com- 
plaint with the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
relative to the bids made by electric street 
lighting cable manufacturers. These bids 
were objectionable for the following reasons: 
(1) They were 62 per cent higher than last 
year’s bids, (2) they were identical, (3) bid- 
ders had changed city specifications insisting 
on acceptance of material at the factory in- 
stead of at destination as provided in the 
city specifications. As usual the bidders 
blamed their NRA code for these conditions. 

A questionnaire survey made by Pus- 
LIC MANAGEMENT in March, in connection 
with the inquiry on salary cuts and restora- 
tions, reveals that the cost of materials and 
supplies purchased by cities in the last eight 
months has increased an average of 20.4 per 
cent in thirty cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion reporting such information, as compared 
to the cost of similar purchases made before 
the national recovery act went into effect last 
summer. Jacksonville (Florida), Louisville, 
Oklahoma City, and Rochester report in- 
creases of 25 to 50 per cent in the cost of sup- 
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plies and materials: Camden, Gary, and Salt 
Lake City report an increase of about 30 per 
cent: Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Flint, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
and Worcester report increases of 20 to 25 
per cent; and thirteen other cities report in- 
creases ranging from 2% to 20 per cent. Mil- 
waukee reports an average increase of 17 per 
cent for raw materials and 33 1/3 per cent 
for finished materials, based upon national 
figures compiled by the R. M. McGill Com- 
modity Service. Joseph W. Nicholson of Mil- 
waukee, reports that the January, 1934, price 
of cement represents an increase of 120 per 
cent over the price in November, 1931; 
ready-mixed concrete has advanced 68 per 
cent since April, 1933; lumber was 40 per 
cent higher at the end of 1933 than in No- 
vember, 1932; wire and cable prices in Jan- 
uary of this year were 62 per cent higher 
than in December, 1932; and steel pipe was 
22 per cent higher at the end of 1933 than 
in December, 1932. 

City Manager C. A. Dykstra of Cincin- 
nati reports a 9.2 per cent increase in 1934 
contracts over the same contracts in 1933. 
The contract price of twenty-seven contracts 
in 1933 amounted to $132,921; the same 
contracts for 1934 amount to $145,170. J. 
M. Miller, deputy comptroller, Richmond, 
Virginia, reports that coal for the manufac- 
ture of gas at the municipal gas plant has 
increased more than 100 per cent in price 
and oil 30 per cent. Mr. Miller also reports 
a substantial increase in the price of cement, 
an increase of 40 per cent in the cost of cast 
iron pipe, and increases ranging from 25 to 
50 per cent on nearly all other items pur- 
chased by the city. 

In New Haven, Connecticut, some depart- 
ments took advantage of expected. price ad- 
vances by placing orders in advance for 
large quantities of supplies, but Cecil J. 
Marlowe, deputy controller, reports that lum- 
ber prices have advanced 25 per cent, school 
supplies 33 to 50 per cent, items purchased 
by the public works and police departments 
about 25 per cent, and items purchased by 
the fire department from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Eighteen cities with populations of from 
30,000 to 100,000 report increases in the 
cost of supplies and materials ranging from 
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7 to 40 per cent, or an average of 18.5 per 
cent. 

Thirty-eight cities with populations of 
10,000 to 30,000 report price increases rang- 
ing from nothing in four cities to 50 and 
60 per cent in three cities or an average of 
18 per cent. City Manager George Garrett 
of Astoria, Oregon, reports an average in- 
crease of 30 per cent in the price of fifteen 
different commodities. 

Fifty-seven cities of less than 10,000 pop- 
ulation report increases ranging from nothing 
to 120 per cent with an average of 14 per 
cent. Nine cities reported there had been 
no increases; fifteen cities reported an in- 
crease of 10 per cent or less; twenty-four re- 
ported increases ranging from 10 to 20 per 
cent; and ten other cities reported increases 
of 25 and over. City Manager E. M. Wil- 
liams of Coral Gables, Florida, reports that 
hardware has increased 15 to 20 per cent; 
lumber, 10 to 40 per cent; printing, 5 to 10 
per cent; auto accessories, nothing to 5 per 
cent; and gasoline, 9 per cent. In a number 
of instances, the city, in anticipation of in- 
creased costs, bought supplies early, thus 
avoiding higher prices. 

These reports on increased prices in vari- 
ous cities are in agreement with the rise of 
wholesale commodity prices reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics which re- 
cently reported that the February average 
was 23.1 per cent higher than the level for 
February, 1933, when the post-war low was 
recorded. The February commodity index 
was 73.6 based on the 1926 level as 100, the 
highest since April, 1931, when the index 
stood at 74.8. Since February, 1933, in- 
creases in commodity prices have ranged from 
about 6 per cent for chemicals and drugs to 
50 per cent for farm products and textiles, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The index for food prices, according to the 
Bureau, is 20 per cent higher than the low 
point reached in April, 1933. Prices used in 
constructing the weighted index numbers for 
food prices are based on reports from fifty- 
one cities and cover quotations on forty-two 
important food items. 

As a solution to the problem, the five thou- 
sand cities represented in the U. S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors and the American Municipal 
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Association propose that they be given the 


contrary to the laws prohibiting lottery, and 


ct 
privilege of assisting in determining what is that such action would put public purchasing w 
a reasonable price for their supplies. Officials under political pressure. To attempt to fit fa 
report that the waiting period between the fil- public buying into the NRA code picture was la 
ing of prices with a code authority and the pointed out as almost impossible and it was fa 
effective date has been particularly objec- suggested that public purchases be exempt pI 
tionable. It has been alluded to as “the pe- from the price provisions of the codes. th 
riod of coercion” and, according to Joseph W. City officials also believe that provision si 
Nicholson, it is a matter of record that ven- should be made in all codes to permit states, h; 
dors have taken advantage of the opportun- counties, and cities to impose their own terms g 
ity thus offered to induce a low bidder to of payment. At the present time, terms of p 
raise his price to a common level. “Fortu- payment specified in some of the codes con- at 
nately this time lag has been temporarily _ flict with existing laws governing payment on Ww 
suspended for a period of sixty days and it is city purchases and contracts. City officials re 
the opinion of city officials that the waiting believe that the codes may well provide for H 
period should be permanently discontinued.” a decrease in price proportionate to the size 
Mr. Nicholson participated in the price of the orders, both individual and collective, r 
hearings at Washington the week of January extending over a period of time, such as an 
8, also the “field day” week of February 26, agreement to purchase a definite quantity SI 
and code authority hearings during the week within a stated period. In addition to a re- g 
of March 5. The problems of municipalities duction in manufacturing costs due to the vi 
under reduced budgets and greatly increased handling of a single bulk order, the vendor u 
expenses and the difficulty of complying with realizes marked savings on handling and te 
the terms of some of the codes were explained bookkeeping. Officials realize that there must 0 
to the NRA officials at these meetings. It be some increase in prices under the NRA ( 
was explained that public purchasing agents codes, the benefits of which they recognize, 
could not function when prices are uniform, but they know that their budgets will not 7 
because state and municipal laws require stand such sharp increases as have been re- 
competition. The suggestion that cities draw cently quoted under the codes by manufac- b 
lots among the tie bidders was pointed out as___ turers and dealers. " 
s 
u 
s 
p 
Flashes from the Western Conference d 
l 


on Government 


Seven hundred attended the Western Conference on Government at Berke- 
ley, California, on March 28 to 30, participated in by twelve national gov- 
ernmental orgcnizations. The following excerpts give an idea of the wide 
range of subjects discussed and the general tenor of the discussions. 


t 

T is the public administrator’s task to that he will be manager of an enterprise 
| bring together all resources of materials which furnishes indispensable social serv- , 

and money that he may better serve a_ ices that people require and must have.— 
government of men, by men, and for men. Louts BRowNtLow, director Public Adminis- r 
The administrator of the future must sustain tration Clearing House, Chicago. k 
a new role in relation to the people. He will » 2 * c 
be less a governor in the sense of a ruler I 


enforcing decrees and mandates and more 
and more of a public servant in the sense 


ean cost of welfare activities has in- 
creased very greatly in Washington and 
now amounts to more than the total other 
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costs of county government, excluding high- 
ways. I think that we may as well face the 
fact that charity in the future is to be 
largely a public matter and revise our wel- 
fare administration accordingly. The general 
property tax is unsuited and unable to carry 
the load of public charities as we face the 
situation today. Other means of revenue will 
have to be utilized. So long as the federal 
government continues to support unem- 
ployment relief, this program will not arise in 
acute form, but when the federal government 
withdraws from the field, new sources of 
revenue will have to be found.—Josepu P. 
Harris, University of Washington. 
e ¢ 
HE municipal office-holder today can no 
longer be just a hand-shaker, with a 
smile and a big beer capacity. What the 
government service needs is some prestige 
value. We must educate our people to look 
upon public service as a profession second 
to none-——T. SEMMES WALMSLEY, mayor 
of New Orleans; president, United States 
Conference of Mayors. 
x * x 
HETHER civilization will utilize the 
fruits of science and invention for the 
benefit of the individual and society or 
whether uncontrolled and intricate relation- 
ships will result in chaotic disaster depends 
upon the capacity of government to under- 
stand the problems involved and to evolve 
plans for their solution——-SAMUEL C. May, 
director, Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California. 
x * * 
RAMATIC battles over salaries have 
drawn attention from fundamental re- 
organization of local government that would 
save large sums not only now but hence- 
forth—Howarp P. Jones, secretary, Na- 
tional Municipal League, New York City. 
s * ® 
HE cities are being “milked” by the fed- 
eral government; the government takes 
money from them in taxation. Everyone 
knows where the bulk of the income taxes 
come from. Then it distributes this money 
back to the states in grants, and most of it 
goes to rural communities. The cities don’t 
get their fair proportion. One of the gravest 
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dangers faced by the municipalities is the 
invasion by the state and federal govern- 
ments of their sources of revenue.—Paut V. 
BeTTERS, executive director, United States 
Conference of Mayors. 

* * * 
O° task is to minimize the cost of gov- 

ernment by cutting out duplication of 

governments, to create a stronger authority 
by having less officials exercising it, and to 
preserve every good feature of government 
service while at the same time easing the 
load that is being carried by the long suffer- 
ing taxpayer——ANGELO J. Rossi, mayor of 
San Francisco. 

* o* * 
Mas no mistake about it—this prob- 

lem of destitution is no emergency 

problem which will pass away on next July 
4 or January 1 but a continuing problem, a 
large part of which will be with us for the 
next decade and will tax the resources of all 
levels of government—federal, state, and lo- 
cal. It is high time we realized this and 
planned beyond just the next winter.— 
FRANK BANE, director, American Public 
Welfare Association, Chicago. 

os *& 


Famed type of county government under 
home rule provisions for growth and 
development is possible and probable within 
a comparatively short time. The county, if it 
continues to be a county, will not be the 
county of today with rearranged functions 
and officers. It will have a determined place 
in the larger gratification of the peculiar needs 
of each community.—EpwIn A. CoTTRELL, 
Stanford University. 
* * * 

"TWO-THIRDS of all wage earners in the 

United States receive less than $2,000 
a year and must find homes at $15 to $35 a 
month. Two solutions of the housing prob- 
lem are necessary: first, to build enough 
$15 to $35 per month habitations to take 
care of the lower wage earners; second, to 
clear slums. Housing is a large community 
undertaking. It is in the nature of a public 
utility —CHARLES HENRY CHENEY, consult- 
ant in housing, California State Commission 
of Immigration and Housing. 
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HE whole history of sickness insurance 

leads to the conclusion that as, if, and 
when it is adopted, it will be adopted in re- 
sponse to public need and interest over the 
opposition of special groups with private 
interests. We must all agree that the interests 
of the public are paramount to all other 
interests —-Epwarp H. TIcKLe, state senator 
of California. 
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HE need today is not for more women 

in politics, not for more women holding 
key governmental positions, but rather for 
more carefully trained workers, whether men 
or women, who will fill administrative posts 
with distinction and efficiency—IneEz G, 
RICHARDSON, former administrative assist- 
ant, White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 


II. What the Depression Has Done to 
Public Welfare Activities’ 


jy FRANK BANE}? 


Director, 


American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 


th 


General welfare activities other than relief have been seriously crippled and 
case work standards have declined, according to Mr. Bane who says, however, 
that welfare is definitely recognized as a technical function of government. 


HE story of what the depression has 
, p~ to public welfare activities in cities 

is not yet complete. Although it is dif- 
ficult to get a perspective on a situation when 
we are still in the midst of it, this is an at- 
tempt to appraise the effects the depression 
has had on municipal welfare activities. We 
know that as the problem of unemployment 
relief grew out of bounds, funds have been 
diverted from other welfare activities to aid 
in the so-called emergency and that other 
related municipal activities have been cur- 
tailed to finance this huge and ever-growing 
burden. 

As the uneven struggle between great need 
and municipal ability to finance this relief 
grew too one-sided, first the states and finally 
the federal government came into the picture. 
Only yesterday it was hardly considered re- 
spectable to think in terms of federal relief. 


* This is the second of a series of articles on 
what the depression has done to various munic- 
ipal activities. The articles by Paul L. Benjamin, 
Joseph L. Moss, and Kenneth P. Vinsel prescribe 
remedies that chief administrators and welfare 
directors can apply as an aid in overcoming the 
effects of the depression in welfare activities. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Bane was secretary of 
the State Board of Charities and Corrections of 
Virginia, 1920-22; commissioner of public wel 


When acknowledgment was first made of fed- 
eral responsibility, it was half-heartedly done 
on a loan basis. Within this last year we have 
at last recognized the need for a frontal 
attack on unemployment shared by federal, 
state, and local governments. 

These developments have aided municipal- 
ities tremendously. Although the federal 
government paid 70 per cent of all the relief 
in the United States in 1932 as compared to 
the 62 per cent paid since May 1933, greater 
assistance has been given in raising stand- 
ards during 1933 with the recognition of a 
partnership instead of a loan basis. Rulings 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration have had the force of law. Outstand- 
ing in its effect on public welfare administra- 
tion has been the declaration that public 
funds must be administered by public 
agencies. Consequently, welfare has been 
fare of Virginia, 1922-24; director of public wel- 
fare, Knoxville, Tennessee, 1924-26; professor of 
sociology, University of Virginia, 1926-27; and 
commissioner of public welfare of Virginia, 1926 
to time of his appointment in 1932 as director of 
the American Public Welfare Association. He 
was a member of the President's Emergency 
Committee on Unemployment Relief, 1930-31. 
He has written many reports and articles on wel- 
fare problems. 
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recognized as a technical function of gov- 
ernment and it has been demonstrated in 
city after city that government can effectively 
administer relief. In many municipalities the 
administration has become more profession- 
alized as to staff, and relief has become more 
nearly adequate for the clients. 
Large case loads per individ- 
ual worker have inevitably 
meant changes in technique. 

The relief load increased 
until March, 1933, when 4,- 
500,000 families were on the 
relief rolls and then declined 
to less than 3,000,000 and up 
to 3,400,000 families in No- 
vember. This number was on 
the increase until the civil 
works program was started. 
Without the constructive ex- 
periments of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the Civil 
Works Administration, this last winter would 
have been much more difficult for millions 
of people and incidentally have placed a 
much greater strain on municipal welfare 
administration. 


REGULAR FUNCTIONS CRIPPLED 


With relief making such a terrific drain 
upon public resources it was inevitable that 
there should be a serious crippling and cur- 
tailing of the regular welfare functions. For 
example, Fred Hoehler, director of public 
safety in Cincinnati, writes: “Since the de- 
pression the Cincinnati Welfare Department 
has had to reduce its services outside of re- 
lief quite materially. Its functions, which 
were directed particularly to the service of 
prevention and correction, were greatly re- 
duced in order that the staff might be applied 
entirely to the relief problem. In other city 
departments, such as the police force, there 
was a material reduction in the force in order 
that money might be diverted to relief pur- 
poses. In the fire force there were no addi- 
tional appointments, even though members 
were discharged or laid off. Other city de- 
partments, such as highways, waste collec- 
tion, buildings, and sewers, found material 
reduction in their administrative staff and 
field services so that the savings might be 
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applied to relief. Additions to the hospital 
and other permanent improvements were 
delayed because it was felt that the funds 
were needed by the welfare department for 
relief.” 

It is needless to point out the seriousness 
of the social consequences of 
the eliminating of the preven- 
tional and corrective aspects of 
welfare work. It is also appar- 
ent that it does not represent 
true economy. Many public 
welfare officials have objected 
strenuously to the tendency to 
cut out necessary and vital 
welfare, educational, and 
health services, all in the name 
of economy. The pressure from 
econo-maniacs, who consider 
every cent spent from tax 
funds as a cent thrown away, 
has resulted in many measures 
of false economy and shortsighted penurious- 
ness. The near extinction of public recrea- 
tion programs is a tragic example. 


CHANGE IN ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


In administration there is evident in many 
States a tendency towards consolidation in 
order to give to the less densely populated 
and also to the metropolitan areas the ad- 
ministrative advantages which have been de- 
veloped in the larger units. In Cincinnati 
for relief purposes the administrative re- 
sponsibility was shifted first from the city to 
the county, and at the present time the relief 
program for this area is being handled on a 
county basis but by state-appointed officials. 
The city welfare director also serves in the 
capacity of county welfare director. This 
enabled the city and county to combine their 
forces and made the shift from city to county 
responsibility comparatively easy. In some 
states the township has been completely 
abolished as an administrative unit. Many 
welfare activities are also being transferred 
to the states and to the federal government. 
For example, in New Jersey the feeding and 
housing of the unemployed are financed and 
administered by the state. An organization 
has been set up by the state director of 
emergency relief to take care of this work, 
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and the municipality makes a monthly re- 
quest for the funds estimated to meet the 
expense. Blind relief is handled by a divi- 
sion of the state welfare department, which 
is financed by state funds. Employment and 
re-employment activities are handled through 
the state department of labor which operates 
branch offices in different cities. The state 
commissioners of labor, institutions and 
agencies, municipal accounts, and the assist- 
ant highway engineer constitute an adminis- 
trative council for the emergency relief 
director. 

The entire state of New Hampshire, at 
the present time, so far as public relief is 
concerned, is operated from the central of- 
fice at the state house in Concord under a 
law which became effective July 1, 1933. It 
took from the city and county commission- 
ers of charities and the local overseers of 
the poor, authority to administer public re- 
lief and vested it in a state director and 
county supervisors appointed by this di- 
rector. Under this law the county supervisor 
need not be a “bona-fide” resident of the 
state but must be a professionally trained 
and experienced social service executive. The 
visitors and all other employees working un- 
der each county supervisor must be residents 
of the state. 


DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE 


Mayor Frank Couzens of Detroit reports 
that there have been no changes in adminis- 
trative procedure in their city government 
which might be attributed to the depression, 
but that there have been certain activities 
and additional services necessitated by acute 
economic conditions. A number of commit- 
tees have rendered valuable service to the 
city in arriving at solutions of the many 
problems which have arisen during the de- 
pression. Relief and welfare expenditures 
in Detroit, which reached a peak of nearly 
eleven million during 1931, have receded 
during 1932, but have increased during 1933, 
judging from the figures for the first six 
months. 

Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee 
says that “the city of Milwaukee has 
appropriated or made available through a 
10 per cent salary deduction, approximately 
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one million dollars a year for temporary em- 
ployment, giving ten-day jobs to as many as 
ten thousand men in one year. During 1933 
the city has been compelled, because of a 
drastic tax reduction by referendum, to use 
the major part of the unemployment fund 
to maintain essential services that would 
otherwise have to be curtailed beyond rea- 
son. 


TREND IN RELIEF EXPENDITURES 


It is hazardous to generalize as to ex- 
penditure trends by cities in the field of 
welfare and relief. During the latter part 
of 1933, expenditure data secured from 
thirty-eight cities indicated that nineteen 
were budgeting more for the present year 
than they had expended during the past 
fiscal year. A decrease was reported by sev- 
enteen cities and two indicated no change. 

In Columbus, Dayton, Hamilton County, 
Ohio, and San Antonio, Texas, the increases 
have been unusual. The Columbus Division 
of Relief reports a doubling of its budget 
from $1,500,000 to approximately $3,000,- 
000. The Dayton Department of Public Wel- 
fare reports an increase of from $1,368,517 
to $2,122,574. The Hamilton County De- 
partment of Outdoor Relief reports an in- 
crease of from $200,000 to $550,000. 


SoME CiTrEs REPoRT DECREAsS! 


Dearborn, Michigan, Seattle, and Omaha 
are among the cities in which drastic reduc- 
tions have been made. The expenditures of 
the Dearborn Department of Public Welfare 
are reported to have decreased from $755,183 
to $125,000. The department of public wel- 
fare in King County, in which Seattle is 
located, reports a reduction of from $2,176, 
292 to $839,242. The Omaha Department of 
Public Welfare reports a reduction of from 


” 


$12,490 to $6,680, a cut of nearly 50 per 


cent. Of course these reductions do 
necessarily imply a decrease in the total 
amount being spent for relief as the amount 
being provided by the county, state, and 
federal governments has generally been in- 
creasing. 7 

The expenditure trend for three represen- 
tative large cities is shown in the following 
table: 
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DETROIT a. 
MILWAUKEE bigness 
, . For Relief "or Relie 
YEAR ond ; For Relief and 
Welfare Welfare 
1930 $ 8,190,841 $ 857,050 $ 493,111 
1931 10,846,557 2,711,248 1.979.465 
1932 8,658,461 7,293,241 4,215,894 
1933 (7,375,219) 8 


8,158,643 


6,121,347 





The Detroit figure for 1933 is for the first 
six months only and in addition to the above 
figures for 1932, the emergency relief com- 
mittee spent $641,253. Federal funds started 
August, 1932 on the above Detroit expendi- 
tures. Cincinnati takes in nine-tenths of 
Hamilton County. The figures given do not 
cover institutional expense. 

A new activity with which cities have been 
flirting within recent months is slum clear- 
ance and housing. As a municipal activity 
housing is in its infancy in this country when 
compared with the magnificent developments 
made in Vienna, Berlin, and other European 
cities. ; 

Housing activities all seem to be tied in 
with the federal government. During the 
early Fall of 1932, the federal government 
established a housing division in the R. F. C. 
They considered a number of applications 
for funds and after much deliberation ap- 
proved but two, one in New York and the 
other in Kansas. With the coming of NIRA, 
a housing division was established under 
PWA in July, 1933. This division has re- 
ceived over five hundred applications. Only 
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Relief Stigma Must be Removed 
By Paut L. 

Executive Secretary, Buffalo Council of 

Social Agencies 

N order to help remedy the devastating 
| effects of the depression upon human 
beings, public welfare departments need 
first of all to do two things. They should 
seek to understand what prolonged unem- 
ployment has done to folks, and what meas- 
ures are necessary to help counteract this 
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twenty have been approved even tentatively, 
and loan agreements have been executed on 
but five. Work has actually started on two 
projects in New York City, on one in Euclid, 
Ohio, on one in Philadelphia, and on one in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Plans for demoli- 
tion projects using CWA workers have gone 
forward in Chicago and many other cities. 
Progress is being made at the same paralytic 
rate which has characterized housing de- 
velopments. 

There is little justification in a civilized 
community for the long continued existence 
of squalid, depressing, and unsanitary slums 
which constitute a withering and blighting 
influence on the social and cultural develop- 
ment of the human spirit which is of even 
greater menace than the black blotch which 
they make on its physical plan. Forward 
looking city officials have already decided 
that slum areas must go and their eradica- 
tion is but a matter of time. 

To summarize in general, the cost of 
relief in cities is not decreasing. General 
welfare activities other than relief have been 
seriously crippled. The standards of relief 
administration have improved. Case work 
standards have declined, but with some im- 
provements since the advent of CWA. There 
is a tendency toward larger administrative 
units. Subsidies to private agencies are de- 
creasing. Governments have definitely rec- 
ognized their responsibility regarding the 
welfare of their people and welfare is defi- 
nitely recognized as a technical function of 
government. 
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impact. In the second place, they should 
test out their own experience of the past few 
years, discarding those activities which have 
had a deleterious effect and strengthening 
those which have been beneficial. 

Studies are accumulating, including those 
of the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene and the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, showing how the depression changes 
human behavior. The unemployed man, we 
find, tends to become whipped or pugnacious 
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and aggressive. The hunger of a child for 
security and a safe haven may be shattered 
by the terrifying knowledge that daddy 
hasn’t a job. The wife or husband may feel 
that the world no longer holds a friend who 
can understand. The problem of leisure for 
the older boy or girl for whom there is no 
work, may be a very pressing one. It is only 
as we realize these facts that we can move 
to correct them. The first remedy is to in- 
crease the skills, the apperceptions and un- 
derstanding of the workers themselves. The 
problems of the individual or family caught 
in the gears of the depression are baffling 
and demand the best that training and ex- 
perience have to offer. To help heal these 
sick lives and assist them back to a healthy 
and normal outlook is one of the most im- 
portant tasks that the public department has 
in aiding to cure the effects of the depres- 
sion. 

Case work skills may also make use of 
“the draining off” interview. We now know 
that there is real therapy in being able to 
talk out your problems with some one who 
understands. The wise minister and priest 
have long used this instrument. The inexperi- 
enced worker may bring before a magistrate 
the unemployed man who beats up his wife. 
The experienced worker will try to under- 
stand the springs of his behavior. The clear 
visioned investigator will help to safeguard 
the sense of security for the child. The 
trained visitor will realize the need of se- 
curing creative opportunities for the leisure 
time of young men and women. 

In the second place, departments should 
act out of tested experience not only their 
own but that of others. This means that 
the competent administrator will seek advice 
from sources which can provide it. Agencies 
like the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, experts from national and state public 
organizations like The Survey and PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT, offer information to 
in avoiding pitfalls and in securing from 
funds and personnel the most good for those 
who are being served. 

What is some of this accumulated knowl- 
edge? Experience, it seems to me, has shown 
that the commissary method of relief giving 
with its mass methods, with the stigma at- 
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tached to those who receive the box of gro- 
ceries, is destructive of human values. To 
continue it is to make sure of the pernicious 
forces associated with the depression. The 
linking up of the “means” test with relief 
is outmoded. The initial announcement of 
the CWA informed us that it was designed 
to take two million men from the relief rolls 
and two million from the unemployment 
lists. The latter were only to be in need of 
jobs to secure work. The recent press releases 
indicate that the new spring set-up of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
will be a reversal of that policy—that work 
relief will be given only as the result of a 
relief investigation. That, I believe, is a 
negation of what the past several years 
have taught us. 

We have also discovered that the practice 
of providing shelter, food, and clothing for 
people with no participation upon their part 
as to the nature of these necessities, and no 
cash with which to buy them, has had a sear- 
ing effect upon personality. Therefore, cash 
relief should be substituted for other forms 
of relief wherever possible. To deprive men 
of the means with which to purchase the 
little things which they hanker for, the tin 
of tobacco, the occasional movie, a news- 
paper, has been to deny certain human im- 
pulses. 

The public welfare department can also 
apply other welfare principals which are 
emerging from the depression. If we are to 
have a large number of the unemployed for 
some time to come, as now seems evident, 
it will be necessary to do something about 
the stigma attached to relief. As John A. 
Fitch, of the New York School of Social 
Work, has stated, we can carve out certain 
categories of aid from the relief picture- 
puzzle. These might include mothers’ aid, 
old age relief, unemployment relief (or so- 
cial insurance), and so on. A community 
attitude should be created toward them to 
remove the shame of poverty. The trades 
union worker who receives sick benefits when 
ili does not feel that he is accepting charity. 


; 


He doesn’t, because the same benefits are | 


available to all the members of his union. 
The same changed attitude is taking place 
toward mothers’ assistance. 
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All this signifies that if the public welfare 
department is to help remedy the effects of 
the depression it will need the best trained 
and equipped staff it can assemble; it will 
need to put into practice the best that in- 
formed opinion has to offer; it will have to 
provide leadership and social statesmanship 
of a high order. 


Hope of Future Lies in Better 
Social Planning 
By Joseru L. Moss 
Public Welfare, Cook 
(Chicago), Illinois 


sureau of 
County 


Director, 


HE “public welfare” is the primary 

concern of local and state governments. 

Burdens grow heavier in times of 
financial depression, and tax collections from 
the usual sources shrink. Taxpayers whose 
own incomes are reduced call for reduced 
costs in government and governmental bud- 
gets are cut. As financial conditions improve, 
intelligent citizens again see the need for 
extension of services and public welfare 
functions are again permitted to expand. 
This is the cycle which we all know. 

Does the present depression differ ma- 
terially from former ones? Will there be a 
return to “normalcy?” If so, shall we have 
learned anything of consequence and shall 
we plan accordingly? On one thing there 
does seem to be an agreement, namely, that 
the future course of events is most uncer- 
tain. Advocates of “planned economy” who 
are at this writing under suspicion of being 
revolutionists, are eager to turn some of the 
lessons of the depression to account. In that 
group lies our hope for future planning. 

The relief services of the public welfare 
group have seen a development during the 
depression which is outstanding in social his- 
tory. Public relief administration has been 
advanced more in the past two years than 
in the preceding quarter century. This has 
been primarily due to the establishment of 
state relief commissions which have been 
largely free from the usual political con- 
trols and inhibiting traditional practices. 
The influence of the federal government 
which has to a great extent financed relief 
during this period cannot be overemphasized. 
It has enunciated policies and has insisted 
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on minimum standards. No matter what 
turn matters take, many of the standards re- 
lating to qualifications of case workers and 
to adequacy of family and to a certain extent 
institutional relief will continue to be in- 
sisted upon. 

Developments have come so rapidly that 
the public has not understood the details 
of what was happening. The public has, 
however, very clearly understood that food, 
clothing, fuel, shelter, and medical care are 
necessary to life, and so long as these things 
are to be found in the community no mem- 
ber of society will knowingly be allowed to 
suffer for lack of them. The recognition of 
the necessities of the situation will force a 
standard of relief which is higher than that 
which had been set for public relief prior to 
this period. The rapid extension of old age 
pensions and the proposals for compulsory 
unemployment insurance are indications of 
this trend. We have learned the rudiments 
of large scale relief technique which may be 
adapted to future social movements. 

Relief funds during the past two years 
have come very largely from other sources 
than corporate taxes. They have been de- 
rived from local and state bonds, special 
consumers taxes, increased income taxes and 

for the first time in our history—from 
federal grants to states. Defaults and slow 
collection of local taxes have reduced the 
usual public income for all departments of 
government. The providing of relief has con- 
stituted an emergency and reasonably ade- 
quate funds have been forthcoming. There 
is already a recognition that the general 
problem has ceased to be an “emergency” 
and has become a permanent obligation 
which will have to be met. New forms of 
taxation of wealth will surely follow the 
recognized need for funds for these public 
purposes. 


Need for Competent Administrative 
Staff 
By KENNETH P. VINSEL 

Director oi Public Welfare, Louisville, Kentucky 
N proportion to its population, Louisville 
has had a comparatively small relief 
load. This may be explained by the large 
part of the burden carried by private agen- 
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cies, the type and diversification of the city’s 
industry, and the existence of a municipal 
relief bureau established in 1930 which has 
functioned efficiently. 

On the whole Mr. Bane’s appraisal of the 
effects of the depression on public welfare 
is an accurate picture of the experience in 
Louisville. The cost of relief is not decreas- 
ing, other governmental activities have been 
reduced, and there is a tendency to decrease 
subsidies to private agencies as the city 
recognizes its responsibility for the welfare 
of its people. The standards of relief have 
improved and, in spite of the relief burden, 
case work standards have also improved. 
The improvement of case work standards 
is, no doubt, an exception to the rule. 

The Louisville Municipal Relief Bureau 
functions as both a state and city agency. 
As a city agency it cares for the aged, home- 
less and adult and as a local unit of the 
FERA, it deals with unemployment relief. 
The Bureau is comparatively well equipped 
in personnel and every attempt has been 
made not only to preserve case work stand- 
ards but to improve them. The use of one 
administrative staff for all relief work has 
been decidedly advantageous. The assump- 
tion that an inadequate staff is false econ- 
omy has been a guiding principle in the or- 
ganization. During the past winter service 
has been given in addition to direct relief 
and the attempt has been made to treat 
people individually. The preventional and 
corrective aspects of social work have not 
been lost sight of although the pressure of 
the relief burden tends to push it into the 
background. 

With the assumption that an inadequate 
staff is false economy both for the short 
run or for the long run the staff of the 
relief bureau was enlarged in January with- 
out any political interference. Realizing the 
impossibility of securing an entire staff of 
trained social workers an effort was made to 
secure additional personnel from private 
agencies who co-operatively loaned some of 
their best trained workers. This group to- 
gether with members of the original organ- 
ization provided a nucleus for a social work 
organization. Home visitors were then se- 
lected with a view to their being potential 
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social workers. Many were found with an 
encouraging background of training or ex- 
perience. These potential social workers were 
then placed under the supervision and direc- 
tion of trained case workers. A general case 
work supervisor with excellent training and 
experience was then secured from a private 
agency to supervise and coordinate the work. 
Classes have been held regularly and the 
benefit of training combined with current 
experience has brought encouraging results. 

During the peak of the CWA program 
case loads were reduced to a _ reasonable 
figure for good case work but with the cur- 
tailment of the program the load again 
leaped upward. The sudden changes of the 
federal plans make it impossible to plan 
ahead. This has, however, forced local wel- 
fare units into an administration flexible 
enough to meet most any emergency. The 
exclusive use of scrip and the noticeable 
difference in the attitude of those returning 
from CWA complicated the situation. While 
the CWA took a burden off the shoulders 
of welfare agencies during the winter it has 
added to the burden of this spring. Mis- 
leading newspaper publicity giving the im- 
pression of an unlimited pork barrel also 
added to the difficulties. 

The failure to have an administrative staff 
competent to deal with the present relief 
problem will have far reaching effect. The 
danger of a large dependent population for 
many years can only be met by a competent 
and adequate staff devoid of politics. If the 
trained workers are not available immedi- 
ately, we must use those who are trained to 
supervise, direct, and instruct potential work- 
ers. Only in this way can we approach the 
solution of the problems of public welfare. 

In Louisville, as in other cities, services 
have been sacrificed to meet the cost of re- 
lief. Street maintenance and construction, 
education, parks, recreation have suffered 
but there seems to be a cessation in the de- 
mand for reduced Reduction of 
services eventually brings public reaction 
and the “econo-maniacs”’ are less successful 
in their shortsighted programs. The em- 
phasis is now being placed where it belongs 
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Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. 


CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


West Virginia’s Tax Limits Expand 

N article in the October, 1933 issue of 

PuBLIC MANAGEMENT relates how cities 
of West Virginia were forced to abolish 
municipal services because of a constitutional 
tax limitation and its interpretation by the 
supreme court of that state. At a subsequent 
session the legislature passed a bill which 
permitted cities to use 70 per cent of the 
maximum tax levy for operating expenses, 
the remaining 30 per cent for debt service, 
and to levy in excess of the constitutional 
limit for debt service only if the 30 per cent 
was not sufficient. The supreme court up- 
held this act in a recent decision. Judge 
Maxwell in his concurring opinion states 
“because the conclusion is in accordance with 
the indispensable formula that constitutional 
government must be maintained, and other 
things may not be given first place where 
the functioning of government is endan- 
gered.” 

Some twenty-five million dollars of taxes 
will now be collectible. One West Virginia 
official says, ““Throughout the state frenzied 
workers are extending assessments and pre- 
paring tax bills as though a race were being 
run to see who could first pay salaries, wages, 
and bills long overdue.” 


City Taxes Competing Utility 


HE city of Seattle, Washington, may 

levy a 3 per cent tax on the gross income 
of the Puget Sound Power and Light Com- 
pany even though the city itself is a com- 
petitor of the private power company. The 
levy has been upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court. The private company argued 
that if a 3 per cent tax were legal then it 
might be increased to a point where the city 
could eliminate competition from private 
plants. 
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Municipal Credit Good and Situation 
is Easing 


HE city of Denver, Colorado, sold bonds 

on March 5, 1934, at the lowest interest 
rate in its history. The state of Massachu- 
setts a week later borrowed $3,000,000 at 
an annual interest rate of .68 of one per 
cent. The Federal ’ublic Works Adminis- 
tration sold $737,000 bonds of five munici- 
palities at an interest rate less than 4 per 
cent. Schenectady, New York, sold $427,000 
serial bonds on a 3.45 per cent interest basis. 
These facts indicate that municipal credit 
is sound, that investors are eager for good 
bonds, and that the credit situation is easing. 


Bank Deposit Guarantee Does 
Not Help Cities 


Spe deposits of $2,500 are protected in 

full until June 30, 1934, provided the 
depository is a member of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. The permanent 
act was to have become effective on this 
date and provided broader guarantees. It 
now appears that Congress will extend the 
temporary act with the $2,500 guarantee 
for one year longer. Cities, therefore, must 
still face the question of adequate security 
for deposits. 


Two Cities Vote on a Municipal 


Sales Tax 


8 Booms city of Daytona Beach, Florida, im- 

posed a 2 per cent sales tax effective 
March 20, 1934. It also inaugurated levies 
on newspaper advertising, certain profes- 
sions, gas and electric meters, and telephones. 
The voters of Birmingham, Alabama, on the 
same day overwhelmingly defeated a pro- 
posed 1 per cent sales tax. 
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New Federal Relief Policy to Aid 
Only the Needy 


HE Federal Civil Works Administration 

announced on March 6 that effective on 
March 31 all Civil Works Administration 
would be suspended and all desirable local 
and state civil works projects in operation on 
that date would be transferred to the new 
Work Divisions operating under state and 
local relief administrations. Persons in need 
will be transferred to useful jobs and many 
of the former CWA projects will be contin- 
ued. All federal projects and emergency edu- 
cational projects are exempted so far. 

The new program is being developed to 
meet the needs of three separate and distinct 
groups that fall into the following classifica- 
tions: 

(1) Distressed families in rural areas. 

(2) Those composing “stranded popula- 
tions,” i. e., living in single-industry com- 
munities in which there is no hope for future 
re-employment, such as miners in worked- 
out fields. 

(3) The unemployed in large cities. 


The administration will be guided by these 
groupings in expending the $950,000,000 re- 
cently appropriated by Congress. In general 
it is intended that the work program is to be 
restricted to cities having a population of 
5,000 or more and their contiguous suburbs. 
In some instances an entire county may be 
declared predominantly urban and be in- 
cluded in the work program. Areas with a 
population of less than 5,000 may neverthe- 
less be predominantly industrial and eligible, 
especially in a mining community. 

State relief administrations are being asked 
to classify localities for work relief programs 
and give reasons for these recommendations, 
especially if they are including groups not 
covered in the above classification. 

All relief of the needy unemployed is to 
be regarded as a bridge between enforced 
idleness and reemployment at prevailing 
wages. Maximum weekly earnings will be 
based upon budgetary requirements with 
cash relief given wherever possible. Only one 
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bread-winner in a family is to be granted 
work relief, which is to be restricted to twen- 
ty-four hours a week at the prevailing rate 
of wages for the occupation and locality, 
which shall not be less than thirty cents an 
hour. Work is to be allowed only upon the 
basis of need, but every effort will be made 
to assure any individual who is able to work 
some work opportunity. 

The FERA will make monthly grants of 
funds to the states for the prosecution of the 
work program. All projects must be approved 
by the state relief administration and must 
be of a public character, of economic and 
social benefit to the general public, and be 
co-ordinated with the larger plans for local 
and state improvement. It is required that 
all projects be carried on by force account 
and not by contract. A federal bulletin is- 
sued on March 20 suggested a list of six 
fields of activity for work projects, as fol- 
lows: (1) planning, (2) public property, 
(3) housing, (4) production and distribu- 
tion of goods needed by the unemployed, (5) 
public welfare, health and recreation, (6) 
public education, arts, and research. 

The instructions to state relief administra- 
tions closed with the following statement: “It 
is intended that work divisions shall maintain 
as high a standard of professional, technical, 
and engineering procedure, inspection, and 
labor relations as possible, and full organiza- 
tion and competent personnel for these 
phases of the work program shall be contin- 
ued and kept at a high point of efficiency.” 

More detailed instructions in regard to the 
Work Divisions were issued on March 26 and 
27. Detailed plans for distressed families in 
rural areas and those composing the “stranded 
populations” will be announced in the near 
future. The rural plan is being worked out 
in close cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture. Surveys and individual planning 
for distressed communities are necessary be- 
fore intelligent plans can be worked out to 
relieve the industrially stranded but as rap- 
idly as patterns are tested, the program will 
be expanded.— MARIETTA STEVENSON, assist- 
ant director, American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 
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Two More States Provide for 
Public Housing 


HE Illinois and Kentucky legislatures 

recently passed laws authorizing the cre- 
ation of public bodies to construct and oper- 
ate low-cost housing projects. The Illinois 
law provides for setting up city or county 
housing authorities as special public agen- 
cies having many governmental powers but 
not the power of taxation. The Kentucky 
law provides for the creation of municipal 
housing commissions as part of the city gov- 
ernment. Other states which have provided 
a legal framework for building public low- 
cost housing are Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, and Ohio. Municipal of- 
ficials in these states, as well as of cities in 
other states, are expected to take steps to se- 
cure funds the federal government has made 
available for housing as part of the emer- 
gency program to stimulate re-employment 
in the building trades. As a basis for secur- 
ing federal help, and also as a first step to- 
ward eliminating areas which are economic 
and social liabilities, the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials has just issued a 
practical manual (Public Housing Surveys— 
An Outline of Survey and Planning Proced- 
ure for Low-Cost Housing) which gives spe- 
cific instruction as to the kind of data which 
must be assembled to establish the need and 
demand for low-cost housing. It is pointed 
out that the making of a survey of this type 
is one of the most desirable forms of work 
relief for white collar unemployed and is 
looked upon with favor by Washington offi- 
cials. Upon the request of public officials or 
other interested persons, the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials offers to send to 
cities without charge an experienced consult- 
ant to aid local officials in getting the hous- 
ing survey started or to assist in any other 
phase of the local housing program. 


Oklahoma City Organizes Employees’ 
Credit Union 


JNDER the authority of an act of the 
state legislature providing for the organ- 
ization, operation, and supervision of co- 
operative savings and credit associations, 
Oklahoma City has organized a municipal 
employees’ credit union. The purpose of the 
credit union is to receive the savings of its 
members either as payment on shares or as 
deposits, including the right to conduct 
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Christmas clubs, vacation clubs, and other 
thrift organizations or clubs within its mem- 
bership. The Union has power to make loans 
to members, to borrow money, to assess fines, 
and to exercise all other powers conferred 
on credit unions. The par value of the shares 
in the Union is $5, and the capital stock is 
set at $15,000. One share of stock paid in 
full is required for full membership, and 
semi-monthly equal payments must retire 
each loan. The municipal employees’ credit 
union, although only three months’ old, al- 
ready has four hundred members and is be- 
ing expanded to include all branches of the 
municipal government.—O. M. Mosier, city 
manager, Oklahoma City. 


School Superintendents Plan 
for Recovery 


INE thousand delegates attended the 

annual convention of the Department 
of Superintendence in Cleveland, February 
26 to March 1. This attendance, double that 
of the 1933 meeting of the Department, was 
interpreted as an indication that schools are 
on the upgrade and are pulling themselves 
out of the mire of the depression. Much em- 
phasis was placed on planning for the fu- 
ture development of public education, with 
emphasis on anticipated developments in the 
field of preschool education and adult edu- 
cation. Appraisals, recovery, reconstruction, 
and planning were the keynotes. 

The question of federal aid for the sup- 
port of education was presented by a num- 
ber of speakers, because the present distri- 
bution of national wealth has tended to op- 
erate to the educational detriment of the chil- 
dren of certain areas. The opinion was freely 
expressed that the time had come to support 
the principle of a national minimum of edu- 
cation for every child, whether he lives in 
New England, the South, or on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The question of interpreting the schools 
to the public also received much favorable 
consideration. It was contended that many 
of our financial difficulties could be traced 
to the widespread lack of an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the aims, scope, and achieve- 
ments of American public education. The 
importance of every school unit’s having a 
well-planned program of public relations was 
strongly recommended. 

Another issue that received major atten- 
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tion was the selection and training of pros- 
pective teachers in such a way as to raise 
the level of the teaching staff of America. It 
was claimed that the present over-supply of 
teachers opened the way for a new program 
with marked emphasis on careful selection 
and high standards of training for teachers. 

The meetings were in charge of the presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence, 
Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of schools of 
Indianapolis. E. E. Oberholtzer, superintend- 
ent of schools, Houston, Texas, was selected 
as Mr. Stetson’s successor.—J. B. EpMon- 
SON, dean, school of education, University of 
Michigan. 


Winners in National Safety 
Contest Are Announced 


VANSTON, Illinois, has been named 

winner of the second national traffic 
safety contest sponsored in 1933 by the Na- 
tional Safety Council in which more than 
three hundred American cities competed. 
Evanston scored 98.3 points out of a possi- 
ble perfect score of 110. During the year 
only five persons lost their lives through 
traffic accidents. In addition to the grand 
prize winner, leaders were named in six pop- 
ulation groups. The cities winning first, sec- 
ond, and third places in each group were: 
Cities over 500,000 population—Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, Boston; (2) 250,000 to 500,000 
population — Providence, Rochester, and 
Oakland; (3) 100,000 to 250,000 pop- 
ulation — Grand Rapids, Michigan; New 
Bedford, Massachusetts; and Springfield, 
Massachusetts; (4) 50,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation — Evanston, Illinois; Montgomery, 
Alabama; and Lakewood, Ohio; (5) 25,000 
to 50,000 population—Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin; Dubuque, Iowa; and Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts; (5) 10,000 to 25,000 population— 
La Grange, Illinois; Pampa, Texas; and 
Massena, New York. In awarding prizes, the 
judges considered not only the reduction in 
traffic accidents from the average of the pre- 
vious three years but also the enactment of 
regulations, the setting up of administrative 
machinery, and the conduct of organized ed- 
ucational activities. The grading schedule 
was as follows: Accident record, a maximum 
of 50 points; accident reporting, a maximum 
of 5 points; traffic planning, a maximum of 
10 points; traffic law enforcement, a maxi- 
mum of 15 points; child safety, a maximum 
of 10 points; public education, a maximum 
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of 10 points; community safety organization, 
a maximum of 10 points. Small cities were 
not judged by metropolitan standards. At 
the end of the year, each city was asked to 
submit a final report of its work along each 
of the lines mentioned in the grading sched- 
ule. 

The purpose of the National Traffic Safety 
Contests is to bring recognition to American 
municipalities for constructive achievements 
in overcoming their traffic accident problems. 
Results of the first two contests have proved 
definitely that the spur of competition ac- 
tually means a saving of life, according to the 
National Safety Council. A third contest 
for 1934 is now under way and the total en- 
rollment is already 50 per cent greater than 
in 1933. 


Governmental Units Counted by 
Bureau of the Census 


A TOTAL of 194,630 governmental units 
in the United States have power to in- 
cur debt, according to a summary recently 
issued by the United States Bureau of the 
Census. These units include 48 states; 3,062 
counties; 16,660 cities, towns, villages, and 
boroughs; 128,661 school districts; 19,769 
townships; and 26,430 other governmental 
units. The total gross debt for all units on 
June 30, 1932, amounted to $19,684,577 ,000, 
or $158 for each person. The net debt of 
cities, towns, villages, and boroughs increased 
from 2,868 million dollars in 1912 to 4,680 
million dollars in 1922, an increase of 63 
per cent. In 1932 the municipal debt 
amounted to 8,839 million dollars, an in- 
crease of 8.9 per cent over that of 1922. The 
Bureau of the Census is compiling decennial 
statistics on public debt and taxation, and 
detailed reports for ten states have been pub- 
lished. The Bureau plans to publish in the 
near future its decennial report entitled 
Wealth, Debt, and Taxation. 


Three Cities to Vote on Adopting 
Manager Plan 


 yepmenm DA on the adoption of the coun- 
cil-manager plan are to be held this 
spring in Marshfield, Wisconsin (8,778); 
Texarkana, Texas (16,602); and Salem, Or- 
egon (26,266). Petitions calling for a refer- 
endum on the adoption of the council-man- 
ager plan are being circulated in Clifton, 
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Irvington, Montclair, and Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and in Lawrence, Kansas. In Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, the chamber of commerce and 
Mayor William H. Speer are proposing the 
adoption of the council-manager plan, and in 
Evanston, Illinois the city council recently 
adopted by a unanimous vote a resolution 
urging the governor and state legislators to 

sor legislation which would enable the 
city to adopt the plan. 

The voters of two cities recently defeated 
proposals to abandon council-manager gov- 
ernment. In Dubuque, Iowa (41,769) a ref- 
erendum on March | resulted in 8,895 votes 
being cast in favor of retaining the plan and 
5,906 against. The voters of Camden, Maine 
(3,606) at the annual town meeting on 
March 12 overwhelmingly defeated a pro- 

1 to abandon the council-manager plan 
adopted in 1925. 

Tacoma, Washington (106,817) on March 
13 defeated a proposal to adopt a council- 
manager charter by a vote of 12,374 to 8,- 
270. Houlton, Maine (6,865) at a special 
town meeting on February 26 by a vote of 
434 to 341 defeated a proposal to adopt the 
council-manager plan. Washburn, Maine 
(1,974) voters, at a special election on March 
3 adopted a council-manager charter by a 
3%4-to-1 vote. The town had been operating 
under a council-manager ordinance for the 
past three years. 


A University Organizes for Civic 


Education Work 


CIVIC Affairs Council has been organ- 

ized by the School of Government of 
the University of Southern California for the 
purpose of disseminating information on gov- 
ernment to interested individuals and groups. 
The Council plans to publish a leaflet six 
times a year, aid in organizing community 
forums or lecture series with academic and 
professional experts in government as lec- 
turers, conduct a weekly evening radio pro- 
gram, and maintain a speakers’ bureau. It 
will make available the educational facilities 
of the School of Government through current 
bibliographies and summaries of leading ar- 
ticles in municipal journals. The Civic Af- 
fairs Council is being organized on the divi- 
sional plan, including such divisions as ju- 
nior college, high school, junior high school, 
patriotic, commercial (chambers of com- 
merce, realty board, credit associations, 
trade associations), service groups, religious, 


women’s, and parent-teacher associations. 
The Council is non-partisan, intending to 
include in its membership representation 
from all political, fraternal, service, and other 
organized groups.—Emery E. Otson, dean, 
School of Government. 


Municipal Leagues Organized in 
Three States 


UNICIPAL leagues have been organ- 

ized recently in Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, and Washington, bringing the total 
number of full-time state organizations to 
twenty-five. The League of Massachusetts 
Municipalities elected Mayor Richard M. 
Russell of Cambridge as the first president, 
and George C. S. Benson, director, Bureau 
of Municipal Research, Harvard University, 
has been appointed secretary. The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has offered 
to furnish quarters for the League’s execu- 
tive staff. The cost of carrying on the work 
of the League is to be allocated among mem- 
ber cities in proportion to assessed valuation. 
The Missouri Association of Mayors and 
Other Municipal Officials has been organ- 
ized with headquarters at the University of 
Missouri at Columbia, with William L. Brad- 
shaw as secretary and Mayor Homer L. 
Pruett of Centralia as president. The newly 
formed Association of Washington Cities has 
also established its headquarters on a uni- 
versity campus, the University of Washing- 
ton, at Seattle. Mayor W. W. Stratton of 
Yakima has been elected president and Rus- 
sell W. Barthell secretary. Mr. Barthell has 
been secretary of the City Club in Portland, 
Oregon. 

The League of Texas Municipalities re- 
cently moved its headquarters from Houston 
to Austin, and E. E. McAdams has resigned 
as city manager of Waco, Texas, to become 
acting executive secretary. The University 
of Texas at Austin has established a bureau 
of municipal research with Roscoe C. Martin 
as director. 

The North Carolina Municipal Association 
on March 1 moved its headquarters from 
Winston-Salem to Raleigh and Patrick 
Healy, III, has been appointed secretary. 
Mr. Healy was formerly field agent for the 
American Municipal Association in Virginia 
and will serve in a similar capacity in North 
Carolina.—CLirrorp W. Has, field consult- 
ant, American Municipal Association. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


$10,000 Limit for City Officials? 

With respect to salaries of municipal em- 
ployees in New York City, an editorial in 
The Nation for November 29, 1933, stated 
in part: 

There are some 300 men in city employ who 
are receiving salaries of about $5,000 a year or 
more, and half a hundred who are drawing about 
$10,000 a year or more. We suggest . . . first, 
that every salary above $5,000 a year be pro- 
gressively reduced, with an absolute limit of 
$10,000 a year, even for the mayor. The city 
of Baltimore does not have a single employee 
who receives as much as $10,000 a year, and 
yet both the municipality and its employees 
manage to get along fairly well. 


Public Management addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the editors of The Nation: 

I read with interest your editorial in the No- 
vember 29 issue of The Nation in which you 
suggest that an absolute salary limit of $10,000 
a year be placed on the public officials of New 
York City including the mayor, who is of course 
the chief executive officer. Inasmuch as the 
business of managing the affairs of New York 
City is as big as, or bigger than, any private 
industry in the country, I am wondering if you 
would also apply your suggested salary limita- 
tion to private industries? In other words, do 
you feel that no executive is worth more than 
$10,000 a year, whether it be a private or a 
public enterprise? 

This reply was received: 

The Nation has not taken a position on that 
question, but as the writer of the editorial re- 
ferred to I should personally extend the doctrine 
that far although with the feeling that the two 
questions involve different principles. Nobody 
can say what a man “is worth” in competitive 
industry. He gets the maximum which he as an 
individual and a member of an occupational 
group is able to obtain. That is, he gets the 
maximum salary for which society will stand. 

The government is not engaged in competitive 
industry. Probably it is impossible for it to 
meet the salaries of private industry and there 
is no reason why it should do so. It should aim 
to give its officials enough for a decent liveli- 
hood with their greatest compensation in honor 
and opportunity for service. 

In my judgment society is foolish to tolerate 
the shake-downs which it does. High pay in 
business is commonly given, not for service to 
society, but distinctly for work in opposition. 
Even from the narrow standpoint of benefit to 
the particular business concerned experience 


does not show that high salaries buy either loy- 
alty or ability. In my opinion we will never 
have industrial peace, service free from corrup- 
tion, or work in which men can find true oppor- 
tunity for their talents and real satisfaction 
until compensation is equal for all. 


ARTHUR WARNER 


Public Management again took issue and 
wrote Mr. Warner: 


I am glad to learn that you meant no discrimi- 
nation against public officials and that you would 
approve the same salary restrictions for execu- 
tives of private industry. 

I find it more difficult, however, to follow 
your advocacy of equal compensation for all, 
It seems to me that you make the false assump- 
tion that the efforts of all are of equal value to 
society. Obviously, this cannot be true. You 
must assume that the essentials of life are equal 
for all and that, therefore, all should be paid 
equally. Do you not overlook the fact that up 
to a certain limit at least—and I am quite cer- 
tain that $10,000 is not that limit—there needs 
be a sufficient stimulant for man’s creative gen- 
ius; otherwise, would not society tend toward 
mediocrity at a rapid rate and everyone be the 
losers thereby? 

I do not wish to belabor this discussion un- 
duly, but if you are interested, I shall be glad 
to have your further ideas on this point. 


Mr. Warner of The Nation replied: 





I do not make the assumption that the efforts | 


of all persons are of equal value to society. Ob- 
viously, as you say, this cannot be true. I think, 
though, that the incentive of profit as a means 
of getting socially useful work done is vastly 
overrated. It seems to me, on the contrary, that 
the profit incentive detours our best abilities 
into services which are selfish and hostile to the 
interests of the community. 

Is it not true that the most useful social work 
at the present time is largely done on a volun- 
teer basis in our numerous educational, philan- 
thropic, fraternal, labor, business and civic or- 
ganizations? It seems to me, also, that there is 
a splendid exhibit of the quality of volunteer 
service among our young men and women who 
have not yet gone to work in industry. There 
is no place where one can see more zestful, 
earnest or competitive work than in the organ- 
ized life of our high schools and colleges. 


For readers who are moved to either teats 
or words by the above discussion space for 
the latter will be made available in subse 
quent issues. 
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